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FORTUNE. 


REGINALD’S 
———-s>_ -— 
CHAPTER VIL 
Good actions crown themselves with lasting = 
non. 


Mrs. Rem Wesrcourt’s particular weakness, as 
‘way have been suspected from her violent distaste to- 
wards her husband's business, was a love of fashion- 
able society. As the daughter of an officer she had 
formed the acquaintance of several county, families, by 
whom she had been tolerated rather than cordially re- 
ceived. To strengthen her position and secure an un- 
disputed foothold -in their aristocratic circle, she had 
married Reid Westcourt, ignoring his business, and 
reflecting only that he came of a family much’ better 
than her.own, and that his brother and sister-in-law 
were magnates in their own county. 

But having left her village home and entered upon 
her married life in town, Mrs. Westcourt had found 
that her bright anticipations were not all to be realized. 
The families who had tolerated her in the country did 
not seek to renew acquaintance with her-during their 
London season, not caring, perhaps, to introduce a 
tradesman’s wife. Reginald Westcourt and his wife, 
who cherished a cordial respect for the younger 
brother, always invited them to their entertainments, 
but these invitations, when accepted, were always 
puoductive of much jealousy and heart-burning. 
Nevertheless, when Lady Westcourt died Mrs. Reid 
Westcourt felt a sudden void in her life—knowing 
that, unless her husband abjured trade, her future 
life would be circumscribed to one dull routine, and 
all glimpses of the brilliant would be denied her. 

The only friend of former days who still kept up 

uaintance with her was the widow of one 
of her father’s friends, a Mrs. Col. Delvan, an elderly 
lady of family, and fortune. Mrs. Westcourt regarded 
her as the portal by which she should yet re-enter 
her favourite society, and exerted herself to the 
utmost to win and retain Mrs, Delvan’s friendship. 

The merchant’s wife, learning that Mrs. Delvan was 
entertaining a friend from the country fora few weeks, 
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had called, finding neither at home, and sne was 
now every day expecting the call to be returned. 

The morning after the interview between Mr. 
Westcourt and his clerk, the merchant's wife was 
seated in her drawing-room. There was a look of 
ill-repressed anxiety on her countenance, a look pro- 
duced by self. forthe partshe had actedtowards 
Reginald. © had tried to stifle the voice of eon- 
science by thinking that it was now too late to retrace 
her steps in the matter, and that her husband would 
not listen to any remonstrances. The reflection 
which gave her most solace was that her daughter 
would most benefit by the lad’s death, and witha 
part of his fortune as a dowry must ultimately con- 
tract a brilliant marriage. 

She was not now thinking of Reginald. Oriana 
sat near the fire, with Willa beside her, engaged in 
attiring her favourite doll, and as her mother 
watched her she indulged in proud dreams of the 
future. 

“ Oriana,” she said, at =a agg the silence, 
“be careful of your dress, d I expect a visit 
this morning from Mrs. Sawes ek her friend, and I 
want you to make a good impression upon them.” 

“ Who is her friend ?” asked the daughter, with 
an air of interest, carefully adjusting the folds of 
her dress. 

“ She is a Miss Tracy, of Lincelnshire. She comes 
of a very old family, and is very rich. She is 
not at all young, I hear—quite an old maid, in 
fact—and if you should interest her [ presume 
she would invite you to her country seat.” 

“T wish she would!” replied Oriana. ‘I'd like to 
go to-morrow, if it is cold weather. Perhaps she'll 
give me presents too.” 

“Do you think she'll invite me, Ory?” asked 
Wilk, timidiy. “My mother’s name was Tracy—it’s 
written in her Bible.” 

Oriana glanced contemptnously at her little com- 
panion, and was about to reply, when the door 
opened, and the subject of their remarks was 
announced with her friend Mrs. Delvan. 

Mrs. Westcourt had not before met Miss Tracy, aad 





was rather surprised at beholding a tall, elegant lady 


of about thirty years, of unusually striking appear- 
ance. 

Miss Tracy possessed a well-rounded, - well-deve- 
loped figure, and a countenance strongly indicative of 
character. Her eyes were dark, keen, and pene- 
trating ; her nose was a delicate aquiline; her mouth 
well proportioned to her other features, and her com- 
plexion had little colour. 

There was an expression of habitual reserve and 
self-repression on her face, and a haughtiness and 
abruptness in her manner, that caused her hostess to 
set her down in her own thoughts as an “eccentric, 
strong-minded woman.’ 

While these characteristics did not transcend the 
bounds of good breeding, they yet indicated an inter- 
esting and puzzling character. 

All this was seen in the course of a few minutes, 
while the hostess was being introduced to her and ex- 
changing the compliments of the day. 

Oriana’s presence had been quite forgotten by her 
mother, but that young lady now came forward, 
claiming her share of attention. Mrs. Westcourt 
introduced her with evident pride to Miss Tracy, 
whose manner in addressing the child seemed very 
formal. 

‘Perhaps the reason was that there was nothing 
childlike about Oriana. She was already a “little 
lady ” in manners and dress, and there was a painful 
lack of childish enthusiasm in her movements and 
expression. 

As Miss Tracy turned from Oriana, her glance 
rested upon a little head eovered with tiny curls, 
which was projected from behind a chair, where 
its timid owner believed herself securely hidden. 
The little sparkling face, with its eager eyes fixed 
upon her, immediately riveted her attentien ; her 
manner softened, and a gentle sadness transfigured 
her countenance. 

It was evident, from this change, that the lady’s 
nan possessed depths of which the world knew 
little 

“You have another daughter, I seo, Mrs.-West- 
court,” she said, with a sigh. 

The merchant's wife glanced at Willa, inyolun- 
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tarily marking’ the contrast she presented to her own 
child, and replied : 

“That child is not my daughter, Miss Tracy; I 
have but one. She is simply a little girl whom I 
have taken as a companion for Oriana. Willa,” she 
added, addressing the little maiden, “you may go up 
to the nursery: I don’t like you to stare so!” 

“ Willa?” repeated Miss ‘I'racy, with some agita- 
tion. “Is her name Willa? She looks very like a 
Willa I once knew !” 

The little girl left the room at this juncture, much 
to Mrs. Westcourt’s relief, not liking her daughter 
to be so obscured. After a minute's reflection, she 
remarked: 

**You seem to have taken a great interest in Willa, 
Miss Tracy?” 

“T have, indeed,” replied the visitor. 
relative of yourself or of your husband?” 

“Of neither. She is a child whom I have taken 
out of charity. Her mother was a school-fellow of 
mine, who cherished her girlish friendship for me 
long after our school days had ended. She married 
against the will ef a relative, and was discarded by 
him. Her husband was a professional man, de- 
pendent entirely upon his own exertions; and at his 
death, some years ago, lie left her but slenderly 
provided for. She died a year ago, leaving her 
daughter penniless and to my care. -I ac the 
charge, for my old school-mate had been like a sister 
to me, and I could not endure the thought that her 
child should be homeless. Since then Willa has been 
a daughter to me and a sister to my child.” 

Mrs. Westcourt told the story as if expecting praise 
for her own generous conduct towards Willa, but 
Miss Tracy bestowed none, asking, with increased 
agitation of manner : 

“ What was her mother’s name ?” 

‘Willa Tracy. How singular—the same surname 
as your own. She married a gentleman named 
Heath—Roland Heath !”’ 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Miss Tracy. ‘ Willa 
Tracy was my niece—although not many years 
younger than myself. She married while I was 
living abroad. I returned to England only a year 
since, but could not find a trace of her, or learn that 
she had left a child!” 

“T remember Willa Tracey used to speak of an aunt 
who was living abroad,” said Mrs. Westcourt, “So 
little Willa turns out to be your great-niece. How 
very singular!” 

Miss T'racy looked pale with the excitement of her 
discovery, and said : 

“T must beg of you, Mrs. Westcourt, to recall Willa. 
She looked at me so steadily that I fancy she must 
have seen something familiar in my face. Formerly 
I was not unlike her mother !” 

Mrs. Westcourt inwardly smiled at the thought 
that this grave, self-possessed, frozen-looking lady 
could ever have been eonsidered like the merry, 
sparkling Willa she had known, but she was polite 
enough to conceal her amusement and send her 
daughter in search of her little companion. 

“ Yes, remember you as being very merry and 
gay,” said Mrs. Delvan, “that was before you went 
abroad, my dear. You have changed greatly during 
your long residence in foreign countries—~your old 
frankness seems quite frozen out of you!” 

Miss Tracy smiled faintly at her friend's remark, 
but the smile was full of pain and bitterness. 

Mrs. Westcourt wondered, in her own mind, what 
cause could have so changed Miss ‘Tracy, but her 
musings were interrupted by the entrance of the 
children. 

“Come to me, Willa,” said Miss Tracy; “I am 
your aunt!” 

The tone with which she addressed the child, and 
declared the relationship existing between them, was 
strangely soft and winning. Willa surveyed her a 
moment with a steadfast gaze, then advanced with 
childish confidence, and was clasped tenderly to her 
heart. 

“ Of course, my dear Mrs. Westcourt,” said Miss 
Tracy, lifting the child to her knee, and folding her 
to her bosom, “ I must claim my niece !” 

“I cannot object to your — so, although I 
shall deeply regret parting with her,” replied Mrs. 
Westcourt, hardly knowing whether to rejoice or 
grieve at Willa’s good fortune. “She is a lovely 
child, and we shall deeply regret her loss. Oriana is 
greatly attached to her. 1 should be tempted to 
deny your claim, my dear Miss Tracy, but I feel sure 
that you can do so much better for her than we can.” 

“| shall adopt her as my own child,” responded 
the visitor, looking tenderly down upon the head 
that nestled in her bosom. 7 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Delvan, in an undertone, 
“you are young yet and may marry.” 

“ No, I shall never marry,” replied Miss Tracy, 
her countenance convulsed with a look of pain. “I 
intend,” she added, with assumed lightness, ‘ to edu- 
cate this child, whom Providence has so strangely 


“Ts she a 








bestowed. upon me. I shall find happiness in forming 
her character and gaining her love. At last I have 
something to live for !” 

“T am glad that Willa has found such a friend,” 
remarked Mrs. Westcourt, blandly ;“ but I do not like 
to think thatthe ties of affection which unite her and 
Oriana should be severed. You will allow dear 
little Willa to visit us often, will you not, Miss 
Tracy ?” 

Willa’s new-found aunt was not at all deceived by 
this remark. She had noticed the manner of her 
hostess when proclaiming her benevolence to the or- 
phan child, and had seen that the latter was re- 
garded asan object of charity by both mother and 
daughter. 

She had also noticed in the imperious manner of 
Oriana and the shrinking, deprecating attitude of 
her little “ companion,” that Willa’s position iu the 
family had not been at all pleasant. 

Notwithstanding these facts, Miss Tracy inclined 
towards yielding to Mrs. Westcourt’s request. 

She reflected that the merchant's wife had given a 
se such oo a with om and attention oe 

ttle niece, and it would not oer or 
in money. She therefore replied: - 

“I hardly think, Mrs. Westcourt, that I can part 
with my newly found treasure, even to visityou. I 
intend to reside altogether at 
are willing, should be 
Oriana whenever she is tired of town or desires Wills’s 
society !” 


This invitation was what the prond mother 
cially desired. To bave her ter on ; 
terms with Miss Tracy, to have 
in the midst of aristocratic, 


i 


pinnacle of bliss. 

to her own house by Oriana, she have 
become older, and herself on | tideof fashion- 
able life. : 


She expressed her pleasuse im warm terms, dwell- 
pon the affection fel for cage ethiee ‘oy. the 
ren, and asked how long her visiter intended to 
remain in town. 
stat het aa to return erage Dh gama | 
iss » “and as ae _ expect me 
think I chall carry out ay tention. That is,” 
she added, with a smile, “if my little niece have 
no. objection. It seems to me, darling,” she said, 
Willa, “that you are strangely silent. 
Don’t you want to go to my beautiful home in the 
<7 where there are birds and flowers and green 


Willa yielded a grave assent, adding : 

“Shall I always live there ?” 

“T hope so. Iam your aunt, you know, and I am 
going to be your mother, so my home will be yours. 
You shall havea pony——” 

“A pony ?” ejaculated Oriana. 

“A pony ?” cried Willa, eagerly. “Oh, Regie 
shall ride it every day. You want Togio, too, don’t 

ou?” 
™ Regie? Who is Regie, darling?” 

“ Why, don't you know Regie? He’s a boy—the 
best and darlingest boy in the wom. He’s my 
friend |” . 

Willa spoke proudly, as if “ Regie’s ” friendship 
were beyond all price, but the answer did not 
seem to enlighten her aunt. Mrs. Westcourt ex- 
plained : 

“ Regie, as Willa calls him, is my husband’s ne- 
phew, Reginald Westcourt. He is very fond of your 
little niece.” 

“Tremember the elder Reginald Westcourt, his 
father,” remarked Miss Tracy. “Is the lad like 
him ?” 

* In some respects,” replied the merchant's wifp, 
uneasily, “but he is not healthy. Willa, dear,” she 
added, wishing to change the subject, “ won’t you be 
sorry to leave us all ?” 

Willa shrank closer to her aunt as if for protection, 
and that simple appealing act aroused for her.in a 
moment all the tender sympathies and love in Miss 
Traey’s nature. . ; 

“She will see Oriana often at‘Longholme, will she 
not ?” she asked, without giving the child a chance 
to.reply. “ And Oriana shall have a pony when she 
comes, and we wil! have delightful rides together.” 

Oriana expressed her delight at this promise, and 
Miss Tracy then bade her niece get ready te return 
with her to Mes. Detvan's, adding: 

“You see, Mrs. Westeourt, that I have aiready 
become deeply attached to the child. I can hardly 
bear to have her leave my sight!” 

When Willa returned to the drawing-room with 
her out-door clothing on, she carried a small parcel of 
books in her arms, including those given her by 
Reginald on his departure, and her motber's Bible. 

“ What are you going to do withall these ?” asked 
Anite surprise. “You had better leave them, 

illa,” 
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society, seomed to her the 
In her own mind she belteld that a 


“This was my mother’s Bible,” declared Willa, “and 
Regie gave me these story-books. I want to take 
them all with me.” 

Miss Tracy took the Bible, glanced upon the fly- 
leaf at the inscription, and showed some emotion as 
she recognized the handwriting. 

“ You shall take this; my dear,” she said. 

* Allow her to take them all,” said Mrs. Westcourt, 
smiling. “ At least, Miss Tracy, allow me td send 
them with her trunk to Mrs. Delvan’s.” 

The visitor would gladly have declined books, 
trunk, and all, but she did not wish to grieve Willa, 
or anger her late protector, so she acceded to the 
request. 

After a farther conversation, the visitors rose to 
take leave, Willa made her adieu, Mrs. Delvan led the 
way to the carriage, and gave the order fur home. 

“Are you my Aunt Johanna?” asked Willa, 
thoughtfully, as they drove onwards, her little form 
nestled closely to her aunt. 

“Yes, dear, I-am your Aunt Johanna. But how 
did you know my name?” responded Miss Tracy. 

“TI used to hearmy mother wish she knew where 
Aunt Johanna was. She said she would take care of 
me 


; “So she will!” declared her relative. “ You are 
going to beloved and taken care of all the rest of 
our life!” 
She looked fondly at her little charge, and then said 
to Mrs. Delvan : 

“How providential was our visit to Mrs. West- 
court this morning! Notwithstanding’ your ac- 

epee with her, you kaew nothing of Willa’s 

“I knew that Mrs. Westcourt had a child’ in her 
family who was not her own, but I did not know 

ose it was. I did not know your niece, my dear.” 

“ Of course,” said Miss Tracy, “I shall uot allow 
my niece and heiress to wear the clothes of charity. 
So when her trunk comes to your house, I must 
beg of you to use its contents in your charitable visits 
to the poor. Iam going to spend the day in shop- 
ping for Willa, and I shall purchase a gift for Mrs. 
Westcoart.” *s 

By the time this decision had ‘been arrived at the 
carriage stopped at Mrs. Delvan’s residence, and the 
coaciiman received orders to be at the door again in 
half an hour. 

Willa was then conducted into the warm drawing- 
room, bestowed in a great arm-chair, and petted by her 
new friends in what was to hera most bewildering 


manner, 

“Now what do you want, Willa?” asked her aunt, 
sitting down by her. “I know all about dolls 
and toys, for you shall not be cheated out of your 
happy childhood yet, and the story-books, aud those 
things. You shall have a writing-desk, a work-box, 
a dressing-case, and new dresses. What else shall 
I get for you? Don’t be afraid to mention sogthing 
you want. Aunt Johanna’s purse is very deep!” 

“I'd like to have Regie go to Longholme too,” 
was the reply. ‘Regie needs a pony—the doctor 
said so!” 

“ Where is Regie ?” 

“ His uncle has put him in his old office,” answered 
Willa, earnestly, and with indignation. ‘ Regie don’t 
like an office; but his uncle does, and says Regie is 
poor. I know better, and so does Regie.” 

“ Who told you all this, Willa?” 

“ Why, Regie.” 

Miss Tracy involuntarily smiled, then looked 
thoughtfal, as she asked : 

“Is this simply child’s talk, Mrs. Delvan, or is 
there sense in it? Did Reginald Westcourt leave 
anything? He must have done so !” 

“ Certainly he did. You couldn't ask that question 
if you had not been abroad so long. Still nothing is 
knewn of his affairs. He died in the East. Hibs. 
brother, Mr. Reid Westcourt, is his son’s guardian, 
and a very honourable, upright man. Probably young 
Reginald’s fortune has been lost, or become embar- 
rassed in some way, and his vacle has deemed it best to 
put him into his own business. It is hardly the thing, 
perhaps, for the son of Reginald Westcourt, but I dare- 
say the lad’s uncle does as well as hecan by him. 
He could do no better by his own son!” 

“True. And so, Willa,” added her aunt, “ you 
want Regie to go with us to the country. I am sorry 
that he cannot, but he may come and visit usbefore 
you go. I'll write a note to his uncle, asking bim to 
allow Reginald to visit us this evening. Weuld you 
like that ?” 

Willa assented, somewhat disappointed that the lad 
was not to share her future happiness, and Miss 
Tracy instantly wrote the note to Mr. Westcourt and 
-despatclred it. 

By the time it was finished the carriage came 
to the door, and the ladies, with Willa, set out on a 
shopping expedition. 

-The day was passed im making purchases; among 





others a handsome present for Mrs. Westeourt, 
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another for Oriana, and Willa felt overwhelmed at 
the sight of the beautiful things her aunt lavished 
upon her. 

The shopping was completed by dinner time, and 
the two returned to. theirrepast fatigued yet delighted 
with the results of the day’s labours. 

About seven o’clock, when the little party were 
gathered in Mrs. Delvan's Grawing-room, around the 
cheerful fire, Reginald Westcourt was announced. 

Willa flew to meet him, and was clasped in his arms, 
both forgetting the presence of others. 

The little maiden was the first to recollect that they 
were not alone, aud said: 


“You know, Regie, that I have found my Aunt |. 


Johanna I’ve told you about. Here sheis! You must 
love her very much, for I do!” 

With this simple introduction, she conducted him to 
Miss Tracy, whose countenance beamed with a gentle 
and tender expression. 

She had been listening to a long account from Willa 
of his championship of her rights and his love and 
care for her, and she now welcomed him with a loving 


iss. 

Reginald was then introduced to Mrs. Delvan, and 
took his seat beside Willa, at a little distance from the 
ladies. 

“So you got my aunt’s note?” inquired the little 

girl. 
“My uncle did and gave it meto read. He said 
that as Mrs. Delvan was such a particalar friend of 
my aunt, I might come up and see you this even- 
ing. Iam to be back at the office by ten!” 

‘I’m sorry you can’t go with us to Longholme,” 
said Willa, sorrowfully. “But never mind, Regie, 
you'll come and see us next summer and ride on my 
pony, won't you ?” 

The lad promised, endeavouring to repress his tears 
at the thouglit of their approaching separation. 

He had sufficient good sense to see that Willa would 
be immeasurably better off with her aunt in a 
home where she would be the reigning queen, and be 
loved and cared for, and he rejoiced that she would no 
longer be domineered over by Orixna; nevertheless, 
his heart sank at the thought that- henceforth there 
would be a great gulf between them. 

‘‘ Willa,” he said, resolved to communicate to her 
his fears, “if my uncie should have spoken truly, and 
I should be penniless, just think what a difference there 
would be between you and me! Oh, you won't forget 
me, will you, Willa? When you are rich and I 

f——" 

“Forget you, Regie ?” interrupted Willa, with won- 
dering eyes. “Why, you are my best friend! You 
know we are going to live together when we get older. 
And if I am rich I'll give you all my money!” 

Reginald could not longer indulge his fears that 
Willa might be spoiled by prosperity. 

He felt that her simple, honest nature was proof 
against deteriorating influences, and his face beamed 
as he said: 

“T shall claim you one of these days, Willa. When 
men grow up they get married,and you are to be my 
little wife, you kuow !” 

Willa assented, proud and happy at Reginald’s de- 
elaration, yet comprehending only that some time she 
would see “ Regie” every day and love him and com- 
fort bim. 

The'little couple planned a happy futare, and talked 
of the approaching summer.when the lad should visit 
Longholme, his uncle’s consent being taken for granted, 
and of the correspondence which should be regularly 
kept up between them. 

The lad was rather fearful that Miss Tracy might 
ebject to this proposed ‘exchange of letters, and ap- 
pealed to her for her consent, which she readily 
granted. 

““Willa’s friends are my friends,” she said, kindly. 
“T have confidence in you, Reginald, and believe that 
you are a fit companion for my little niece. Your 
father was good and noble, and I trust that his son re- 
sembles bim.” 

Reginald gave a look of gratitude to Miss Tracy 
for this tribute te his father, whose memory he ten- 
derly revered, and immediately declared to Willa in 
an under-tone that her aunt was one of the nicest 
ladies he had ever seen. 

His boyish heart was quite won by her kindness. 

While the lad and Willa conversed apart, Miss 
Tracy and Mrs. Delvan kept up a sort of conversation 
in order not to place any restraint upon the young 
couple, and the hostess wondered at the softened face 
and manners of her guest, attributing thee change 
rightly to the interest she was taking in her little 
niece. 

The time woré on, and at length Reginald said 
that he must go, or he should barely arrive at the 
office before ten o'clock. ' 

He made his adieux to his hostess and Miss Tracy, 
and was followed to the door by Willa, who there ex- 
changed a few final words with him. 

The little maiden was absent so long frem the 





drawing-room that Miss Tracy was about to seek her 
when she returned, so pale, sad, and subdued that ber 
aunt's heart was touched. 

She took her in her arms and devoted herself to the 
task of consoling her, soon succeediug in winning a 
faint smile upon the little innocent face. 

That night, for the first time since her mother’s 
death, Willa’s curly head was pillowed upon a loving 
breast. 

The next day, wrapped in furs, she set out with her 
aunt for her new home in Lincolnshire. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled ghts, and from.the bottom stir 
The hell within him. Milton’ 

On leaving the sanctum cf his employer, Fennes 
paused a moment in the counting-house to summon 
up his courage to meet the gaze of his fellow- 
clerks. Very few of the employes were ever admitted 
even there, unless to be dismissed or severely repri- 
manded, and he knew that his summons could not 
have failed to excite comment. 

Reginald did not look up from his work upon his 
return to the ante-room, and he liad several minutes 
in which to compose himself. At length, hearing 
the steps of the merchant approaching the door, he 
abruptly retreated to the sale-roum, where, as he 
had expected, his appearance was tle signal for 
various questions. 

His pale face and look of trepidation were regarded 
as proofs positive that his employer hai spoken 
harshly to him; and the clerk, not kuowing how he 
could otherwise account for his changed appearance, 
and his late interview with Mr. Westcourt, took pains 
to confirm the general impression. 

When one of his fellow-clerks asked him if he had 
not been summoned to a private conf-rence on ac- 
count of the dislike he had lately expressed against 
the merchant, he replied in the affirmative. 

“ Are you going away, Fennes ?” a-kel another. 

“Would to heaven I had gone before this!” was 
the reply of the miserable clerk. ‘ Do let me alone, 
boys, I don’t feel well.” 

One of the salesmen managed to elicit the fact that 
Fennes expected to remain, and he gave it as his 
opinion to his companions that Mr. Westcourt had 
very kindly resolved to give the disaffected clerk 
another trial before dismissing him. Tris declaration 
from one of their number served to increase the 
merchant’s popularity among his subordinates, which 
sentiment they showed by turving their backs upon 
Fennes. 

But that unhappy man, glad to be rid of their 
questioning words and glances, retreated to his books 
and resumed the copying of an iuvoice. His pen 
moved idly over the pages, while lis thoughts were 
intent upon his gentle Mary and the terrible hold 
which his employer had upon him. 

When Mr. Westeourt came through, about to depart 
for home, his manner, to avoid suspicion, was studi- 
ously cold towards Fennes, while the clerk kent closely 
over his book, pretending not to sev him. 

6 in the room witnessed the conduct of 
both, and’ the conclusions that were drawn were 
favourable only to the merchant. 

Fennes was the first clerk to leave at the usual 
hour, not caring to encounter any more questions, 
but he was too restless to proceed to lis lodgiugs, and 
therefore wandered about the streets, tinally spending 
the evening at a place of amusement, hoping to drown 
all thought. 

But the harder he tried the more difficult became 
the task. The forbidden subject would rise, despite 
all his efforts, and he indulged iv various speculations 
as_to the reason why his employer found it desirable 
to gain money in such a dishonest manner. He 
finally concluded, rightly, that the merchant had 
gone beyond his depth in speculating, that he was 
in need of a large sum of muvuey, that he did 
not like to berrow, and that the circu stance of being 
insured to twice the value of his possessions had 
overcome whatever honesty he might have had. 

At a late hour the clerk soug!t lis plain but com- 
fertable lodgings, and tried to sleep, but his eyes 
were not closed in slumber until near morning, and 
then he dreamed of Mary’s reproacliful eyes and her 
dissuading voice. 

At.alate hour the next morning he songht his 
business. The clerks were all busy when lie entered, 
and Mr. Westcourt could be seen through the glass 
door that opened into the counting-house. ‘he late 
arrival of Fennes elicited a look of surprise, for Mr. 
Hutchley always insisted upon perfect regularity in 
the appearanee of his. subordinates, aud it was evident 
that the clerks expected their comrade to be repri- 
manded by their employer. 

But they were disappointed. Mr. Westcourt took 
no, notice of him, although Feunes occasionally 
presented a strange, persistent gaze in lis direction. 

















When the letters arrived, and tlio merchant read the 
note of Miss Tracy and threw it to his nephew, 
Fennes was looking at him so e»rnrstly that his em- 
ployer retreated from view to hix ow desik. 

A dozen times that day the | nate clerk was 





tempted to rush from the office and fly to his be- 
trothed, tell her the whole story and solicit her ad- 
vice, but the impulse was chec!:e1 each time by the 
reflection that Mary must then learn that he was a 


forger, and reject him. 

Besides, he reflected that, if slo wonld still cling te 
him, he would be torn from her by the officers of the 
law, tried, and sentenced totran<portation. In either 
case, he would kill her, he beliew d. 

Again, he was tempted at times to commit suicide, 
and thus end his troubles in t! is world, but life was 
too sweet to fly to the coward’s refugo—a voluntary 
death. 

As the day passed his mind <rew calmer, and he 
thought more upon the benefits that would accrue to 
him from the proposed crime. ©.6 brief act, and he 
should be able to claim Mary, wuld be envied by his 
old associates, and advanced in his business. He 
reasoned that he could not eseapo ‘rom his employer's 
clutches, that he could not refu © to commit the sin 
required of him, and that, reall), there was little risk 
of discovery. The weak-princip «| young man finally 
quieted his conscience by these «ivughts, and began 
to consider the ways and means of carrying out his 
proposed crime. 


As on the previous evening, !i+ was the first clerk 
to leave. He wandered about iimlessly, sometimes 
approaching the bridges, and then seckiug more shel- 


tered localities, buying at one «nall shop a box of 
matches, and at others small qna tities of combustibles 
such as could be readily eoncea!| about bis person. 

About eight c’clock he return: | to the office, gained 
admittance by means of a key, | .\:ted a small lantern, 
and surveyed the sceno of his oj; «rations, 

How very different that room !ookod to him by night, 
with guilty thoughts in tis hear', from its appearance 
in the broad day when the busy c's made it pleasant. 

He seated himself fora momet, but then started 
up, remembering that Reginald ~!.pt in the building, 
and might be upstairs at that moment. To make 
himself sure, he crept, lantern iu hand, up to the 
boy’s chamber ; but he was not! ore. 

In fact, as the reader knows. Reginald was then 
paying his parting visit to Wills 

“He has gone out for the ev 
clerk, returning to tho sale-room ‘1 hope he won't 
come in to-night. Ishall not bin my operations 
till midnight, so I had better hive til! then.” 

Turning down tlie light of |: lantern, he crept 
under a counter and waited in silence for Reginald’s 
return, The time secined so lon that once or twice 
he turned on the light to con. ilt his watch, but at 
length he heard a key grate in ‘ie lock and someone 
entered. 

A few minutes tare and a dim light gleamed in the 
sale-room, and, peering from his «.cealment, Fennes 
saw Reginald Westcourt. The !ad had lighted his 
lantern and was now engaged i: removing his outer 
garments. When they had been deposited on the 
counter, he seated himself on a s'vol and gave himself 
up to melancholy reflection. 

Fennes hardly dared to stir lost he should attract 
attention, but, at length, to his xreat joy, Reginald 
arose, tuok his lautern, and went upstairs, After 
waiting a little while, the clerk was about to emerge 


ning,” thought the 


from his concealment when the |id returned with his 
bed, which he proceeded to arra: se upon the counter. 
The clerk watched this operation with amazement. 
He had supposed that the lad hada fire and other 
comforts, and now wondered tht he was deprived of 


them. He remembered bow we!) Kteginald had been 
treated in his occasional visits to the office, and that 
within two or three days the merchant had said 
that his nephew had become impoverished. 

“T believe that’s more of his viilany,” he thought. 
“Tf he'd burn his own warehouse to get the insurance 
meney, he’d rob his nephew. 1 wouldn’t wonder if 
he were trying to kill the boy so as to inherit hig 
property. I'll just keep an eye on Mr. Westcourt 
after to-night. If he’s injuring that lad, I will find it 
out.” 

With this resolve, Fennes turned his thoughts to 
his own immediate affairs, 


Reginald began to undress, noticed that the room 
seemed a little chillier than usual, and crept inte 
bed but partially di-robed, soon falling asleep. 

It was nearly midnight when to incendiary crept 
from his concealment aud stood ovr the boy, listening 


if he slept soundly. 

As he looked upon the lad ‘ore him, his own 
innocent, youthful days seemed |» return, and he re- 
membered when he wes his fxiher's pride and bis 
mother’s darling. 

How he had changed since then! 

Turning away from the boy, he returned to the 
back of the counter, and piled up iis combustibles ia 
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counter itself or the walls. 

d them behind the piles of rich silks on 
the light shelves, gathered papers and all other 
easily ignitable articles he could find, and arranged 
them ia suitable places. 

The silks be saturated in places with turpentine 
ex camphine, and finally he removed the top of the 
lantern and was ready to finish his work. 

And then he bestowed a thought upon Reginald. 

What if he should never awaken to his danger? 
What if he should be smothered? He would then be 
@ murderer as well as incendiary ! 

He reassured himself with his employer's words. 

The cries of fice would awaken him, or some fire- 
man would rescue him. He was partially dressed and 
eould easily escape. 

And then Fennes took his uncovered light and pro- 
eeseded towards his largest pile of combustibles. As 
he lifted it, about to apply the fire, the sound of a 
ebureh-bell striking the hour of midnight arrested his 
guilty arm. 

What thoughts that sound brought to his soul! 

His father—his tender mother—his geutle Mary— 
it seemed to him that they all stood by his side at 
that moment, the dead with the living, uttering wara- 
ing prayers. 

“TI wanted to be good, but he wouldn't let me,” he 
involuntarily whispered. 

His purpose wavered for a moment as the bell was 
echoed by other bells, all telling the hour of mid- 
night, some of them with a far-away sepulchral sound, 
and some startingly near. 

But when they died on the air, he exclaimed : 

“ Pehaw! I am frightened at shadows. To-morrow 
I'll think of Mary !” 

Fearful lest his delusions should return, or his 
eourage fail, he applied the light to the pile, going 
rapidly to another aud another, until all were lighted, 
and long fiery tongues were to be seen on the walls 
and the counters. Then with sudden and awful 
terror, hedashed down his lantern into a heap of 
papers, and rushed to the door. 

He opened it, darted out—and found himself in the 


vasieus.places in such a way as to readily catch on 
Soros 


grasp of a police officer. 
“A thief, eh?” said the official. “Ah! What's 
his?” 


The door swinging back a little had revealed to 
dim a perfect den of fire within. 

Fennes struggled franticly to free himself, but 
physically he was not very strong, although despera- 
tion gave him the momentary strength of a maniac. 
He would have inevitably have got away had not 
another policeman come opportunely to the assistance 
of his comrade, 

The call of these brought more, and Wixon Fennes 
was soon carried away a prisoner. 

Two of the policemen then penetrated a little way 
into the shop, far enough to note the extensive pre- 
parations of the incendiary, and see that the fire was 
the result of no accident, and they then retreated as 
a general cry of “ Fire” rang out in the night. 

Ina few minutes fire-engines made their appear- 
ance, and loud demands were made if anyone slept 
in the building. 

“A boy sleeps upstairs,” cried one of the clerks 
ef the house, who lived in the neighbourhood. 
“Mr. Westcourt’s nephew is in the front room!” 

All eyes were turned in that direction. 

So intent was everybody in watching the upper 
windows that no one noticed the white scarred face 
and boyish figure of Reginald, as half dressed, with 
a bundle of clothes hastily caught up in his arms, he 
glided through the doorway and mingled with the 
srowd. 

So rapid was the progress of the fire within the 
building that by the time the ladders were put up, 
and the brave firemen bad made a brief examination 
af the upper room, the flames to render the 
flooring unsafe, and to issue from the upper win- 
dows. 

“One of the beds is stripped of its clothing,” 
reported one of the firemen. “lhe boy probably went 
down to sleep in a warmer room. It’s too late to 
gave him!” 

A groan of commiseration arose from the crowd, 
which had grown very large. 

There were the firemen whose duty it was to be 
there, policemen to keep order, the shivering poor, to 
whom even such a fire as that was welcome, thieves 
who hoped to gain something from the building, 
people brought there by curivsity, and piekpockets, 
who moved in and out among tle latter class, plying 
iheir profession. 

Outside the crowd, in the shadow of a door-way, 
wrapped in his great-coat, stood Reginald Westcourt, 
bewikiered by his abrupt transition from pleasant 
slumbers to such a fearful scene, 

He had been awakened by the shouts of the popu- 
Iace and the din of tlic engines, had found himself in 
axe midst of roaring flames, and even in his terror 


had instinctively seized his garments, which lay 
beside him, and rushed into the street. 

That the firemen were looking for him he had not 
the slightest suspicion. He su he had been 
seen by someone, but gave no thought whatever to 
the subject. The one thing that occupied his mind 
was the fact that his only shelter was burning, and 
that his books and other treasures were irretrievably 


lost. 

The wind was high and fierce, rendering it im- 
possible to save,any of the goods or valuables—even the 
account-books were being burned. Ina short time but 
a shell remained, and then one side of that fell in, and 
the fire grew fainter, and was evidently yielding to 
the firemen. 

It had early been seen to be impossible to save 
either the building or its contents, and every effort 
had been made to save the neighbouring buildings, 
many of which were, of course, in immediate danger, 
owing to the flerce wind, but ly, these escaped. 

The crowd at length began to disperse, all except 
the poor homeless ones, to whom the door-ways and 
other nooks in the vicinity, lighted and warmed by 
the smouldering fire, presented tempting resting- 
places. 

The clerk who had announced the fact that 
Reginald slept in the building had departed, horror- 
stricken and trembling, to inform his employer of his 
double loss—the burning of his goods and the 
supposed death of his nephew. 

Aud Reginald bimself, carried along by a portion 
of the crowd, found himself homeless and desvlate. 

He heard people discussing, in loud tones, the 
origin of the fire, declaring the guilty clerk worthy 
of his fate, even if it were an immediate hanging, and, 
without asking, he learned that the incendiary had 
Leen his uncle's clerk,and was now securely lodged 
in a prison-cell. 

(To be continued ) 








SCIENCE. 
Tre manufacture of porcelain buttons is carried on 
to a large extent in France, one manufactory alone 
employing no less than 700 hands. 


THE capacity ef iron ships built on the six princi- 
pal rivers of England, during 1865, amounted to 
408,206 tons of new vessels. 

Tue wires of the Russian American telegraph have 
been extended a distance of 715 miles above New 
Westminster, in British Columbia. 

THe researches of chemists on white of egg seem to 
prove that sulphur .is not an essential constituent of 
the albumen, but it is contained in a volatile principle 
perfectly distinct. 

THE tunnel under the Alps has reached 7,615 ft. in 
length on the French side and 11,285 ft.on the Italian. 
At the present rate of progress five years will be re- 
quired to complete the work. 

CHILLED Suet.—The latest experiments have re- 
sulted in the determination to adopt chilled iron shot, 
and todo away with steel shot. There is no acid 
used, as stated, in the manufacture of the chilled shot, 
and no secret. The shot is simply cast into chilled 
iron moulds, and the shot becomes chilled and hard- 
ened by the contraction of the fibres of the iron. 


Enormous Agrourre.—During the fall of aerolites 
which took place recently near Knya-Hinya, Hungary, 
one of the enormous size of 560 Ib. fell down with a 
terrible noise, and pierced the ground to a depth of 
nine feet. Its shape was triangular; it was mostly 
composed of iron, and now forms one of the man 
curiosities of the Imperial Geological Institute at 
Vienna. 

ArtTiFICIAL Ivory.—It is said that an artificial 
ivory is made in France from a paste of p2pier maché 
and gelatine. _ Billiard balls formed of this material, 
though barely a third of the price of those made from 
real ivory, are yet so durable and elastic that they can 
be thrown from the top of a house to the pavement, 
or violently struck with a hammer, without injury. 
With this same paste, to which the name of Parisian 
marble is given, among many other things, the finest 
and most complicated mouldings for ceilings can be 
made, or capitals of columns can be constructed in any 
colour so as to resemble the most valuable marbles. 


CuemicaL Discovwary.—In the course of his ad- 
dress to the clemical section, Dr. Bence Jones said :— 
“ A most remarkable discovery has been made by the 
Master of the Mint on the absorption and dialytic se- 
paration of gases by colloitl septa; for example, he 
finds that mixed gases pass through India-rubber at 
different rates proportioned to their powers of lique- 
faction. The oxygen of atmospheric air passes 
through rapidly, whilst the nitrogen is comparatively 
stopped. The importance of this discovery in metal- 
lurgy, and its application to the physiology of respira- 





tion and of the passage of oxygen from the blood into 


the textures, must be apparent to all. It seems bui a 
few years ago when we were taught that the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms were composed of entirely 
different kinds of substances. Nitrogenous com- 
pounds were said to belong to the animal kingdor : 
and the vegetable kingdom was said te be formed ef 
carbonaceous matters only. First starch, then woody 
fibre, then colouring matters like indigo, then alkaloids 
like quinine, were, one after.the other, thought to dis- 
tinguish the from the animal creation; and 
each of these substances, or their representatives, have 
at last been found in animals.” 


Superiorrry or Encusn Locomorives.—The 
Queensland Rail way engines are built by the best Eng- 
lish firms, and weigh only fifteen tons each; but, not- 
withstanding their lightness, they are fully equal to the 
work required, taking, as they do, a loadof sixty tons 
up gradients of. 1 in 40 at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour, and on a level at deuble that speed. 


Remepy For Gancrene.—M. Beullard informs 
the French Academy that the leaves of the teazle 
pounded and applied to wounds and bruises, have a 
powerfal action in the prevention and cure. of gangrene. 
He removes m flesh, washes the wound in 
chlorurated water, and then applies a poultice of the 
leaves. He has used this remedy with success for 
fifteen years. 


Cuemicat Poenomenox.—Fused acetate of soda, 
allowed to-cool in the open air, crystallizes at 58 deg. ; 
allowed to cool, however, in a limited amount of 
moist air, it does not crystallize even at zero, but be- 
comes a soft translucent mass. If after having been 
so cooled it is exposed freely to cry air and touched 
with a dry solid body, it suddenly crystallizes and rises 
to the temperature of 58 deg. M. Jeannel remarks 
that this experiment shows how solar heat may be 
stored up and made to reappear at will. 


Unpencrounp Purxomenoy.— An Australian 
paper says, “It is a curious fact, connected with deep 
mining, that from the hours of twelve at night till 
three ia the. morning the disturbing influence in the 
bowels of the earth obtains increased activity. At 
that time it is observed by miners that water falls 
from places where uone is observable during the day. 
The volume in the wheel is perceptibly increased, 
the atmosphere 1s charged with gases which often 
prevent the lights from burning, and small particles 
of earth and rock are observed to fall from the tops of 
the drives, Whether this phenomenon is to be attri- 
buted to the diurnal motion of the earth or other 
eauses, it is worthy of the attention of the curious. 


Tron Org rn New Zearanp.—A discovery of rich 


iron ore has been made in Ilfracombe, near Laun- 
ceston, Tasmania, which ‘is said to contsin 72 per cent. 
of iron. If this be so it is superior to any in England, 


4 


except the Cumberland hematite, which contains 60 
per cent. of metallie iron. -It resembles the rich 
Swedish ore, a portion of which is shipped to mix with 
the English ore. A general analysisis desirable. The 
ore at Lowmoor, Bradford, and Yorkshire, contains not 
more than 380 per cent. of metallic iron. The Cleve- 
land, and other parts of Yorkshire, called the 
Pecton and Avicula bands, range from 28 to 33 per 
cent.; both these bands will be found below the 
Ilfracombe band, which is termed an Oolitic band. 


Tue New “THames Tunnex.”—Nearly parallel 
with the Charing Cross railway bridge, and a short 
distance above it, three large coffer-dams are being 
constructed in the Thames, which appear as if in- 
tended to enclose spaces for the piers of a new bridge. 
Such, however, is not their purpose. They are in- 
tended as adits from which a new tunnel is to be 


¥ | made under the river—not s construction of brick 


and mortar archways like the old tunnel, but one of 

iron tubes. In these tubes, which will pass 
underground from Whitehall to Waterloo Road, a 
new line of railway, of a somewhat novel principle, 
will be carried—it will be novel, at least, as regards 
actual adaptation to passenger traffic, though a short 
line on the pneumatic principle was some time since 
added to the various attractions of the Crystal Palace, 
and we have now for a considerable had tabes 
laid under some thoroughfares in which miniature 
trains are all day long conveying parcels backwards 
and forwards between the-offices of the Pneumatic 
Despatch Company. It will be a new “sensation” to 
get into a train without any engine or motive power 
attached, and to be dvawn from Whiteball to Waterloo 
Road through a tunnel by suction, or exhaustion of 
the air, performed by a stationary engine at the end 
of the line. But the thing is feasible enough, and 
will be done, now that centractors have got it in 
hand, and have actually driven their piles for carry- 
ing their tubes across the Thames. It will not be a 
long or an expensive operation, as there will be no 
positive tunnelling—only the digging of a trench, as 
it were, at the bottom of the stream to lay the tubes, in; 
and when this is done there will only be the water tc 





pump out, and the tunnel will be finished. 
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“SI, SENORITA, SI.” 
———_—_>———_ 
CHAPTER VIIL 

Wirn Isabel on her way to Mount Tarquina, and 
Delfosse (poor fellow !) non est inventus, let us awhile 
follow the: footsteps of our hero. The Englishman 
was on his way to his home in England. The morn- 
ing of his departure was cool and sweet, and tke pilot 
‘was on board at an early hour. Before the sun had 
risen, the anchor was at the bows of the Templeton, 

‘ 4 her canvas spread to the breeze, Delfosse having 
eft. 

Beall stood aft, on the quarter-deck, and in a voice 
tremulous and pathetic, exclaimed : ° 

“Tala de Cuba, adios!” 

He could utter no more. Disappointment was 
= on his countenance, for it rankled in his 

eart. 

Was he not leaving Cuba for ever? Should 
he ever behold the face of Delfosse again? Should 
he ever hear oncé more the voice of her before whom 
he had howed in the most abjectsubmission? Why 
had he permitted himself to become so warmly 
attached to one and so completely carried away with 
the other? 

“Isabel, the beautiful Spanish girl, farewell! Live 
on in thy dark-eyed splendour! Shine on, thou sun 
of the tropics! Soon shall I be in a colder clime, far 
away from the reach of thy captivating charms! But, 
alas! I carry with me the seeds of a malady that 
I fear will make its appearance when no specific can 
be had, and I be left a prey to remorse and despair!” 

Such were the painful thoughts of our hero as he 
stood for hours and watched the blue mountains until 
they grew misty in the distance, and nothing but 
their wavy outline could be seen stretching along the 
clouds. 

Fragrant perfume came out after the vessel even 
when twenty miles of water intervened, and as it 
grew less and less perceptible, it seemed like severing 
the last tie that bound him to the land of his idol. 

The day passed, night came on, and with it faded 
from view the lovely shore. 

In a few days the schooner was anchored at Santa 
Cruz, a small town on the same coast, where she took 
—= er and sugar, and then again set 
sail for thé Continent, going by the way of Ca 
Antonia and the Gulf. - e. 4 ” 

We shall not follow the wandering course of the 
Templeton in her serpentine track through the ocean, 
neither shall we keep her log-book during the present 























[THE STRANGE FRIGATE.) _ 
voyage; let it be sufficient to say that Beall reached 


the city in safety. 
As Beall walked up South Street, towards the 


market, the wild cry of an infuriated mob, mingled 
with the sounds of firearms, assailed his ear. 

He stopped for a moment, wondering what could be 
the matter. But upon seeing crowds of men running 
in that direction, be joined withethem, and before 
being actually aware of his whereabouts, he was sur- 
rounded on all sides by an interminable mass of human 
beings, some throwing stones, some shouting at the 
top of their voices, and others firing pistols here and 
there in every direction, while the great body of men 
swayed and tossed abdut like the waves of the 
ocean. 

Just beyond he could hear a stern voice, in a com- 
manding tone, sounding above the common din, like 
peals of thunder in the storm. Presently a volley of 
musketry was discharged in the very midst of the 
rioters. 

Then came a wild shout, more awful than anything 
he had heard before, and the words “ Lingan is killed” 
were borne from one toanother with electric speed. 

He now began to feel exceedingly unlucky in 
suffering himself to become thus hemmed in within 
the very vortex of destruction ; and using all his pre- 
sence of mind as well as physical energy, he succeeded 
in extricating himselfin part from the pressure of the 
throng. 

But what on earth could give such a shock to his 
nerves as to behold, on getting to the outside, his 
own father borne along by four men in a state of 
syncope, his face pale as death itself, and a small 
stream of dark blood oozing out of a frightful wound 
on the left side of his head ? 

With a wild bound, and a wilder yell, the young man 
sprang forwards, and stopping the men, prostrated 
himself upon the body of his dying sire. 

Life was not quite extinct, it is true, but reason was 
gone ; and the blue eyes that had so often looked with 
paternal love into the soul of the son were already 
covered with the film of death, and ere they reached 
that home, so late the dwelling-place of peace, but now 
destined ‘to become a house of mourning, the lamp of 
life had expired. 

Grief not to be allayed from any source, connected 
with a declining constitution, brought the mother in 
four short weeks by the side of the father, and Beall 
was left alone in the werld. 

There had been a sister; but when quite a 
child, not more than five years old, through the 
carelessness of her nurse, she had strayed away from 
the house and perished, her little body being found, as 





was supposed, in a dirty alley, so bruised and mangled 
as not to be recognized. 

A public ceremony followed the burial of the unfor- 
tunate parent; and the son and only heir being on 
the verge of manhood, took entire control of his 
father’s heavy estate. 

Such a flood of wealth upon some young men 
would have proved a speedy ruin ; but the training of 
our hero had not been neglected; and although his 
disposition was erratic in the extreme, and all his 
actions precipitate, yet his breeding had been good, 
and his religious impressiovs too strong to permit him 
to give himself up to dissipation and debauchery. 

That bis conduct in Cuba was not faultless must 
be admitted ; still, that all the generous impulses that 
human nature can boast of were observable beneath the 
wild, dashing spirit of his youth, cannot be denied. 

In the meantime, there were events developing 
themselves day by day, and hour by hour, well cal- 
culated to call into activity such minds as that of 
Beall. 

There was lying at a certain shipyard in the lower 
part of the city, near what is known as Fell’s Point, a 
beautiful brigantine of the before-mentioned build, 
which was for sale. 

She had formerly been running to the coast of 
Africa; and on account of her fast sailing and good 
luck had eluded the cruisers, and brought her owners 
untold wealth. There was no vessel better suited for 
a privateer than the William G. Patterson, for such 
was her name. She was four hundred tons burden, 
with a draught of fourteen feet, and a spread of 
canvas almost equal to a frigate. 

Her yards were long and tapering, her masts tall 
and rakish, her bow straight and sharp, and her rig- 
ging newly run and strong. 

From stem to stern she measured one hundred and 
twenty feet. 

She had formerly had two decks while a slaver ; 
but, with a view to the part that she was probably to 
perform in the sanguinary struggle just intimated, 
one had been taken off, her bulwarks cut down, 
and from her heretofore useless ports two twelve- 
pounders might be seen, and forward of the fore- 
mast, on a pivot, was a long brass piece, of ex- 
traordinary range and power. 

The bull of the vessel, though ten years old, was 
sound and staunch, and her bottom tight and smooth. 

This brigantine was purchased on the day of sale 
by James Magruder Beall, for the sum of five thou- 
sand sovereigns; and a few days after, having in his 
possession letters of marque, with a good crew, he se@ 
sail 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TneEReE are some things we never forget. There 
are wounds that never heal, and scars that never dis- 
appear. So impressions of peculiar character are 
cicatrized upon the brain. 

Isabel of Santiago was not forgotten. The home 
of his youth and the resting-place of his deceased 
parents must ever be revered, but it no longer had a 
charm to bind our hero. The ties of relationship 
were linked with the grave, and the associations of 
the past were blended with the quiet shades of Green- 
mount, while the strongest of earthly influences 
wooed him back to the everlasting summer suns of 
Cuba, 

The land of one’s nativity has many charms. It 
exerts a spell not to be easily broken ; bat theland where 
dwells the heart’s ad is the beet in the 
world; Cuba wes the soul’s home of ba 
was in his thoughts, his dreams, his conversations. 

The canvas of the artist never pictured a shadow 
more perfectly, nor was ever engraven on steel an image 
more durable than Isabel. 

To be with her was all he craved. To gee her, 
bear her speak, to feel the touch of her soft hand, 
was worth more to him than food, drink, or air. 

, In fact it seemed to him he could not live separeted 
rom her. 

The passion was ever increasing, Already it was 
illimitable. 

The fathemless depths of the gulph might be 
measured, the mountains of the earth weighed in a 
balance, but his affectien for Isabel was too deep to 
be sounded, too ponderous to be weighed, of a magni- 
tude too great to be estimated. 

But amidst such thoughts as these his friendship 
for Delfosse would come before him, and, as it 
were, between him and the of countless 

treasures. While Delfosse lived his hopes must be 
vain. 

The sea! the sea! with its floating weed, its 
howling tempest, and rolling billow, should tame, if 
possible, his wayward spirit; and the wild excitement 
of the chase, the fight and the victory, ought to take 
the place of weaker sentiments. 

Such was his determination while striding the 
quarter-deck of the Patterson. 

Long, low, and raking, skimming with a light 
breeze behind her, with her topsail and top-gallant 
sail looge, but not sheeted home, she was the perfect 
picture of a clipper brigantine. 

Beall, though young and beardless, looked very 
much like a commander, as, with measured pace, he 
walked to and fro, and watched the active sailors as 
they leaped from spar to spar and from rope to rope 
at the command of the first mate, who acted both as 
mate and master. 

All hands were called on deck, and the watches 
divided and set. The crew consisted of twelve men 
before the mast, a cook, two mates, and an assistant 
navigator. 

There was no surplusage of men. He had just the 
number he wanted, and no more; and those he had 
were picked to suit his purpose. 

Besides the prospect of a share in the prize-money, 
our hero paid them well in advance; and this, with 
grog three times a day, was enough for any tar. 

The wind came out fres!: from the north, and with 
royals set, the Patterson sped like an arrow down the 


Tn twenty-four hours she was outside. 

It was the intention of Beall to cruise in the neigh- 
bourhood of the West Indies ; consequently, he steered 
a south-south-east course, and in twelve hours from 
the time he passed Cape Henry, he was in the Gulf 
Stream. 

They were now nearing those latitudes where the 


coast winds cease and the trades commence. The 
first watch had been relieved, and midnight was 
st. 

The west wind had died away to a mere breath, and 
over the lakelike sea a slight mist had fallen; while 
from the distant vault of beaven the stars looked down 
as through a veil on the tranquil scene below. 

Far away in the south-east a thunder-storm was 
raging. 

Terrific explosions, like the quick reports of distant 
artillery, shook the slumbering water, and lightning 
ever and anon flashed against the white canvas of 
the brigantine, 

The heavy spars creaked on the masts, and the 
dangling reef-points struck against the loose sails, 
making a noise like hailstones on a soldier’s tent. 

The squall was travelling towards the north and east, 
and would not so much as ruffle a billow within a mile 
of the Patterson. 

At sunset, Beall had scanned with his glass the en- 
tire horizon, and satisfied himself that there was nota 
sail in sight. 

He was therefore not a little surprised to be called 
from his comfortable berth at half-past one o’clock 


by Mr. Miller, the mate, to take notice of a stranger 
then bearing east-south-east, and apparently standing 
for the brigantine. The fact is,she had come up with 


@ squall. 

“What do you think of her, Mr. Miller?” asked 

Beall, as he came upon deck. 
‘She looks pretty dim as yet, sir,” replied the mate, 
the glass to the n; “which I think, sir, 
on account of the mist; but I guess she isn’t a trifle 
his hands over his 
ormed when talking, 


light, and the two vessels scarcely moved over 
ater. 

The ship—for such she really was—had been 
driven up by the force of the wind from the squall, 
as was evident from the fact of her topsails being 
reefed and her light sails stowed. 

It was no hard matter now to see that she was, as 
Beall had suspected, a man-o'-war, and a f 

He would have given the worth of his vessel to 
have been three miles away. The prospect of a cap- 
ture so soon, coupled with the horrors of a prison, 
were enough to excite him. 

But what could he do? Nothing. Submission, 
if indeed she were an enemy, was the only alterna- 
tive. 

Turning to Miller, he asked, with a forced smile, 
what he thought of the situation. 

“It looks bad, captain, but there may be such 
a thing as getting clear, after all. Just you give the 
whole concern gp to me.” 

Mr. Miller was a man who understood his trade, 
and Beall very readily assented to the proposal, 
knowing at the same time that a little condescension 
on his part would have no effect in ruining the ster- 
ling qualities of his mate. 

“Stand by to answer,”*said Beall, excitedly, as a 
trumpet voice, hoarse as that of Neptune, shouted : 

“ Brig ahoy! What vessel is that ?” 

“The Spanish brig Renio,” replied Mr. Miller, in 
the Spanish tongue. 

‘“* What do you say 2?” vociferated the speaker. 

“ The Spanish brig Renio,” was again the response, 
as before. 

“ How is it that you can understand us and can’t 
reply ?” hallooed the Englishman. 

“ The Spanish brig Renio,” was once more the cry 
of Mr. Miller. 

The vessels were now very near each other. For- 
tunately, a sailor on board the ship interpreted for the 
hailing officer, saying : 

“He says she is the Spanish brig Renio, sir.” 

“‘ Heave to until morning,” was shouted in Spanish 
from the ship, as she hauled up close to the wind in 
order to clear the brigantine. 

“ Aye, aye,” was the response from Mr. Miller, as 
he gave the command, “ Hard!” up to the man at the 
wheel, that he might get room to throw his topsail 
aback. 

“Put upa light,” was commanded from the man- 
o’-war. 

Mr. Miller answered as before. Inafew minutes 
a globe lamp was swinging in the fore-rigging, and 
the brig thrown to the wind was almost stationary, 
while the ship was gaining considerably to the wind- 
ward. 

Half an hour had passed since the brig was spoken. 
In that time her mate had not been idle. 

A small raft with a slight mast had been con- 
structed, and in this was fixed a tar-keg, ready to be 
set on fire when the ship should be out of sight. 

Watching for, and making use of the first favoura- 
ble opportunity, with the help of the crew, Mr. Miller 
cast his raft into the sea, while Beall extinguished 
the light in the rigging. 


The tar-keg gave a very good light. It was not 








elevated as high as the globe in the rigging, but as 
this was a small matter, owing to the slight fog 
then prevailing, it was hoped by the crew of the 
Patterson it would not be observed by those on beara 
of = ship. oe on 
teering away supposed enemy, kee 
ing the burning tar-keg directly between the ject of 
their dread and themselves, and with an increasing 
breeze right astern, the bold privateers gradually 
lengthened the distance between ves and 
their unsuspecting foe, until the false light they 
left to pay his respects to his allied neighbour 
was no more seen to rise and fall on the restless 
bosom of the Galf Stream. 
An escape so fortunate was owing to the presence 
of mind and the inventive intellect of Mr. r. 
Our hero felt satisfied that he had not mi his. 
Beall had 
health 


grow the old malady came back. 

“ While I know Isabel of Santiago lives, if she be- 
come not mine I am doomed,” was the manner in 
which he expressed his inward feelings. 

He was lonesome. 

The great ocean was s desert in which there was: 
but one oasis. 

. The winds blew but one way. 
“i The oasis was Cuba, and thitherward was he float- 
g- 

Every passing cloud, tinged with the citron and 
gold of the tropics, drifted southward ; and, indeed, 
it seemed to him that the Gulf Stream had reversed’ 
its current and gone eddying towards the Equator. 

One day at noon, after the affairs of the nautical day 
had been wound up, the position of the brig ascer- 
tained, their courses sha threw himself on 
his mattress, and giving vent to a deep sigh, ad— 
dressed Mr. Miller, who was also below, figuring up- 
his dead-reckoning and quadrant-work : 

“ Miller, old fellow, I’m badly off.” 

“ How so, captain?” inquired the quick little mate, 
closing his double-slate and turning towards Beall, 
rubbing his hip with one hand. - 

“Why, the deuce of it is, I’m in love and can’t get 
out.” 

“That's a bad predicament, captain, as the fox said 
that had got his tail fast in a gin. It’s a hard knot 
that love ties, I assure you, sir; but I never got my 
hamper so foul yet in the gear of a woman that I could 
not get it out. Cut and ran, captain—it’s the best 


remedy, 

“But, Mr. Miller, did you never hear tell of being 
haunted ?” 

“Haunted, sir? Yes, sir. Jack Merryweather 
used to tell a long yarn in the forecastle, when I went 
before the mast, how that he served a young lady 
like he oughtn’t to—promised to marry her and the 
like, and then left her, and she went away from her 
home because he had her, and she died, and 
Jack used to say that she haunted him night and 
day. And £ sailed with another man. I never knew 
what that fellow done, but he used to wake up in his 
sleep and whoop like as if the evil one was after him; 
and whenever he would rise in that state, it would take 
six men to hold him. He used to say somebody was 
after him with a red-hot iron. Everybody said he was 
haunted. And I sailed with another man that was 
haunted. And one night, when we were off the coast 
of Florida, homeward bound from the Spanish main 
—in a thundersquall, when the darkness was thicker 
than a Newfoundland fog, and you might have reached 
out your hand and caught the lightning as you lay 
upon the yardarm, and the rain and hail poured down 
at such a rate that it tore the crown right out of our 
tarpaulins—this fellow (his name was Harry) was 
next to me, and I was at the weather side—and 
every time it lightened, and I believe it lightened for 
every minute, this fellow would say: 

“*Oh, heaven! he’s come after me.’ 

“ * Who,’ says I, ‘ is come after you?’ 

“ Hiss, hiss, the lightning would dart within ten 
feet of our heads; the ship would reel to leeward ; 
up we'd go to the very clouds, and ‘Oh, heavens! he’s 
come after me!’ would come from Harry. 
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“*For heaven’s sake!’ says I, feeling none too 
well myself, ‘Harry, what’s the matter with you ?’ 

“T could see the whites of his eyes now and then, 

just tryed as I see you, and he looked awful bad in 
the light, with his hair all wet and streaming back 
Tike wild, and his face as pale as a corpse. His 
mouth was white with foam, and his breath was 
short and quick. It was such a continued roar and 
rattle that you could’nt tell when it thundered or 
when it didn’t, and the gale whistled so hoarse, and 
made such piercing moans in the rigging, that if ever 
anybody thought anything about spirits or the spirit 
wo ie'd a done it then. I looked close about me 
on every side. I couldn't see anything, it’s true, but 
I felt as if something supernatural might be about. 
In the meantime, the gale, if possible, grew worse and 
worse. The tal] masts bent lilke whip-staffs, and the 
canvas, tearing from our grasp, was lashed into 
shreds. The he weary to, finally, and fell on 
her beam ends. e clung to the almost perpendicular 
yard, with the grip of death. I say, sir, it was a 
most awful time. For a few seconds there was a 
gloom, deep, dark, and horrid. Then, sir, the light- 
ning tracked along the fore-spars and down the fore- 
rigging like a hundred serpeuts. A deafening peel of 
thunder followed! I shut my eyes. 

“*Oh, heaven! I’m gone! screamed Harry, and 
catching at me, he fell, carrying my slipper with him. 

“A second flash of lightning wrapped the ocean 
in asheet of flame, and opening my eyes, I instinet- 
ively looked down to the water; and there, with his 
arms extended, his. pale face thrown back to the angry 
sky, and his eyeballs rolling in their sockets, was 

Harry, sinking to rise no more. I tell you what, 

aptai that were an awful time,” said Mr. 

Miller, rubbing both hips now, and perspiring under 
the excitement of the story. 

“ And that was all because he treated some woman 
badly ?” remarked Beall. 

“ Yes, sir ; if he were haunted at all, it was for that. 
And, sir, I think he were.” 

“ Heaven save us from all such visitations as that!” 
said Beall, half serious, half in jest. 

“Sail ho!” was the cry from the deck. 

“ Put by the slate, Mr. Miller; we'll finish our con- 
versation some other time. Let’s go on deck, and see 
if we can’t make something out of that vessel that’s 
hove in sight.” . 

“ Aye, aye,” replied the little mate, putting up his 
tools and following Beall. 

(To be continued.) 


Vesuvius, which has for the last month been throw- 
ing up sheets of flame and smoke, has now subsided 
into “a dormant tranquillity.” 

Ix the Louvre collection there are pictures by the 
following artists:—Italian: 12 by Raphael, 3 Correg- 
gio, 18 Titians, 22 Albano, 13 Paul Veronese, 19 
Leonardo di Vinci, 8 Perugino, and 4 by Giorgione. 
Of Spanish: 11 by Murillo, and 6 by Velasquez. Of 
the French: 40 by Poussin, 16 Claude Lorraine, 
26 Lebrun, 1 Watteau, 13 by David, and several 
others less known. Of the Dutch and Flemish 
there are 42 by Rubens, 22 Vandyke, 11 Gerard Dow, 
17 Rembrandt, 11 Wouvermans, 14 Teniers, 7 Adrien 
Ostade, 6 Ruysdaél, 2 Hobbimas, 11 Berghem, 
10 Van Huysum, and 3 by Lucas de Leydes. In 
all, 2,000 pictures. 

A Queer Wit,.—A bachelor, named Curtis, living 
in Blackburn, forty years ago, made a will, bequeath- 
ing his property, to the value of about £500, to his 
three brothers, all bachelors, and a spinster sister, in 
the following proportions :—‘‘ Two-thirds” of his 
money to his eldest brother, “ one-third ” to his second 
brother, and ‘the remainder’’ (!) to his youngest 
brother. His sister, who was about to be married, he 
‘cut off with a shilling.” At this time he was only 
forty,, but the solicitor made for hima proper will. A 
few weeks after the matter was settled, when he was 
walking across an iron-foundry yard, a bundle of 
iron fell from a hoist and killed him on the spot. The 
other brothers all died shortly afterwards, and the 
youngest left the property to the old woman who had 
been his nurse. Sbe was astl)matic and weak, and a 
speculative person bought her interest in the property 
for a yearly annuity. The old woman improved in 
health, and the speculator had to pay the annuity for 
thirty-five years, amounting to more than twice the 
principal. 

New Expwostve Powper.—A Swiss inventor, 
adding to the numerous recent discoveries of new 
appliances of war, has discovered an explosive com- 
pound, consisting of a powder, the ingredients of 
which are as yet unknown. This powder is intended 
to be used only as a bursting charge for shell or for 
explosive rifle-bullets; in fact, it can be used as a 
charge for every species of projectile, and its force 
isso great thata bullet charged with it, and fired 
from the ordinary Enfield rifle, suffices to blow up the 
caisson of an artillery wagon. Although possessing 


such formidable explosive qualities, this composition 
is, in its ordinary condition, one of the safest known, 
as it onl are when the hollow projectile 
charged with it strikes some object when fired from 
a rifle or piece of ordnance; even then the shell does 
not burst till it has penetrated the substance against 
which it strikes, A bullet charged with this sub- 
stance can be flung about and struck without any ex- 
losion resulting from the roughest treatment ; upon 
ing thrown into a fire the bullet will be fused, and 
no explosion ensue. The mode of using it is ex- 
tremely simple, as it is merely poured into the shell 
till it is well filled with it, and the orifice through 
which it is introduced is then stopped up in the man- 
ner that seems most convenient—in the case of a rifle 
bullet, for instance, with a piece of sealing-wax. No 
fuse is required to determine the ignition of the shell. 
One of its most important qualities, however, is that 
by adding to or diminishing one of the ingredients, 
the explosion of the shell, aiter striking, may be re- 
tarded or accelerated, so that in firing, we shall say 
at an iron-plated ship-of-war, it may be so arranged 
as to explode either between decks after having pene- 
trated the side, or in the side of the vessel itself, and 
the breech made by such a formidable mine would 
most probably utterly destroy or sink the vessel. 


OUR BOARDER. 


“ Now, Sarah, let us hear what this new plan of 
yours is. It seems to be one of more than common 
importance, and 6o I haye waited till this leisure time 
to hear it. Come. Iam all ears.” 

This was spoken by Lyman Goodwin, a young man 
who had been married some three years. He wasa 
clerk in a large house, and receiving a fair salary, 
and with this salary he had managed to support a 
eomfortable home, and lay up something towards a 
fund which he was accumulating for the purpose of 
setting himself up in business. 

“* Well, Lyman,” commenced the young wife, speak- 
ing in a hesitating manner, “I will tell you. I have 
been thinking of talking in a boarder.” 

* A what ?” asked the husband, elevating his eye- 
brows. 

“A boarder,” repeated Sarah, gaining courage now 
that the ice was broken. “ There is Mr. Totherly— 
you know him.” 

“ Grampton’s eld clerk ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ To be sure, I know him, and he is a good, honest 
fellow.” 

“ Well, he wants to get a good quiet boarding- 
place, and if he cam have a room to himself in a 
private family he is willing to pay a pound a week. 
Now you know we have two spare rooms—one of 
them he could have, and the other we can keep 
for our friends. Only think—a pound a week. I 
shouldn’t have to call on you for any pin-money, 
and I could make enough to clothe little Freddy 
besides.” 

And as she spoke she placed her hand upon the 
head of a bright-eyed little boy who sat by her side. 
She felt proud of that boy, for it was her only 
child. 

“Only think,” she continued, ‘how handy it will 
be. He will pay me a pound every Saturday night, 
and then I shall be able to help you a good deal.” 

“Yes,” returned the husband, with a doubtful 
look upon his features, “I can see a part of what 
you say, but I don’t think you have given the sub- 
ject a fair thought.” 

“Yes, Lhave. I have looked at the matter in all 
its bearings, and 1 know.” 

“But you must be aware that your boarder will 
entail additional expenses upon me in the way of 
provisions.” [ 

‘Ah, there you are at fault, my dear husband. 
We are obliged now to waste a great deal which 
would be saved if we had one more in the family. 
To be sure, we should use a little more, but not 
enough to cost a tenth part of what he will pay us. 
There is Mrs. Jones, she keeps a boarder, and gets 
only ten shillings,and yet she tells me she makes 
money.” 

“Ah, but you are not Mrs. Jones, my dear wife. 
She is one of those whe sees a penny in every bit of 
waste, and who clings to a siilling as you do to your 
child. Besides, the Joneses do not indulge in the 
little luxuries that we do.” 

“Well, perhaps they don’t, but then we can dis- 
pense with some of the luxuries we now enjoy, if you 
wish.” 

“If I wish? Me, no, my dear wife; I don’t wish 
anything of the kind. if we have another member 
in the family he must live as we live, nor should 
I be willing to deprive myself of any privileges on 
his account. But there is another incopvenience to 





| which a boarder will subject us. We cannot be so 
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perfectly free in our social intercourse. Tu fact, it 
will change the whole aspeot of our home.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Goodwin, who was detor- 
mined not to be conquered in the argument, when 
once she had entered into it. “ Hverytling that is 
proper to say we can say before Mr. Totherly. To 
be sure, we shall have to give up some of our silly, 
love-sick nonsense, but thet is nothing.” 

At first Mr. Goodwin wage a little touched at this 
last expression, but he did not show it.. He was in 
the habit of playing ———e with his wife, and 
of talking a vast deal of what outsiders would cal! 
nonsense, but it was all the legitimate offspring of his 
love, and he enjoyed it. 

“ But,” continued the wife, “all that amounts to 
nothing. You know you want to get into business 
as soon as you can, and F know that this will! le); 
us. I shall not have to call upon you for money at 
all, not even to clothe myself or the boy, and of cours: 
I shall have money sometimes to hand over to you.’ 

“ Well,” said the husband, after a few moments of 
reflection, “ you can make the experiment if you 
wish ; but I don’t think it will amount to any benefit 
To be sure, I am anxious to get into busmess for my- 
self, but I do not wish to sacrifice any of my hou 
comforts te do it, for I can do it without that in a 
very few years.” 

“You just wait and see,” confidently returned 
ony “You shall find that no comforts will b 
ost. 

“Very well. Wewillsee.” 

On the next Saturday evening Mr. Totherly came 
He was a middle-aged man, and a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. 

Lyman knew this, or he would not have had hin 
at all. 

Saturday evening passed off very pleasantly, for 
Mr. Goodwin and the “boarder” enjoyed a pleasin, 
and profitable conversation, 

Sunday also passed off well, for that was a day o1 
which Mr. Goodwin thought only of rest, reading, an! 
devotion. 

On Monday morning, as Lyman started to go to the 
office his wife called him back. 

“ Lyman,” she said, “ you had better send up a nice 
piece of meat this morning.” 

“What, meat on Monday? I thought you always 
‘picked up a dinner’ on a washing day.” 

“ Yes, but then you know our boarder may not like 
such fare.” 

“ Ah, yes, I forgot our boarder.” 
remark Mr. Goodwin went his way. 

The meat was sent up and the young husband paid 
fer it, which sum he entered in a little book which 
he carried in his pocket. 

When evening came Mr. Goodwin found an oxtra 
article upon the table in the shapo of raspberry jam 
He had always been in the habit of having the nice, 
plain sauce which his wife had made with her own 
bands, and he not only liked it, but he thought it more 
simple and healthy. 

After supper he found that Sarah had bought the 
jam “because our boarder had been used to such 
things.” So he had the pleasure of putting down 
another shilling in his beok. 

In the course of a few days the novelty of Mr. 
Totherly’s presence had worn off, and things began to 
appear more in their true hight, 

The playful pranks of little Freddy, which had al- 
ways been a source of joy and pleasure to his parents, 
now became annoying. 

Both the father and mother felt anxious when the 
little fellow pulled at the table-cloth, and when he 
laughed and screamed in his playful delight, and 
when he drummed with his spoon upon tie table. 
“ The boarder” was not used to such things, and the 
poor parents feared he would think their child 
alarmingly ill-mannered. 

There was another thing, too, which Mrs. Goodwin 
began to s-e as her husband had at first presented it. 
All those little words of fondness and endearment 
which had been wont to pass between them had to be 
given up, for “the boarder” would think them 
“ soft” and sickening. 

Lyman could not kiss his wife when he first returned 
from his business, for ‘*the boarder” always came 
with him, and he could not kiss her when he went 
away, for the same presence was by his side. 

“ Never mind,” said Sarah, when Saturday night 
came, and she showed her husband the pound, “ we 
shall soon get used to it, and then we shail gain by it. 
Now I can get a new dress, and buy Freddy some 
shoes and a hat, and all without calling on you.” 

“Yes, I see,” returned Lyman, with a dubious 
look. 

And then he pulled out his little book, and pointed 
to a column of figures which amounted to five-and- 
thirty shillings. 

“ What is that ?” asked Sarah. 

“Only the extra cost ef ‘our boarder,’ that is 
all.” 


And with this 
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“But you have not paid out all that?” said the 
wife, opening her eyes. 

“ Yes, eve nny.” 

“Oh, peery 2 a te been the cost for the whole 
family.” 

“ No, the extra cost for Mr. Totherly. There was on 
Monday five shillings and tenpence for meat which we 
should not have hadif he had not been here. Next, rasp- 
berry jam. Next comes beefsteak for breakfast, instead 
ef the simple baker's roll and coffee which we used to 
have, and which answered every purpose.” 

“ Ah, but this is the first week, you know. Wait 
till we get settled.” 

“Till we get unsettled, you mean.” 

Mr. Goodwin had just made this ungallant remark 
when “the boarder ” came in, and so the subject was 
dropped. 

In the course of the evening Mr. Goodwin wanted 
his wife to join him in singing some of their hymns 
and songs, but she could not think of singing before 
her boarder, so the anticipated pleasure was lost. 

Thus matters went on for several weeks. 

One day when Mr. Goodwin came home he saw 
that his wife had a new broooh, and a new pair 
of ear-rings, and soon as he had an opportunity he 
asked her where she obtained them. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I bought these with my own 
money. Ain’t they pretty.” 

“Very pretty,” was the laconic reply. “ But 
eome here and sit down. I want to show you my 
little book.” . 

Sarah went and sat down, and her husband opened 
his book. 

“Now,” said he, “let us see how much we have 
cleared by ‘our boarder.’ He has been here now six 
weeks, and I have kept a regular account of all that 
Lhave bought. I make out that I have paid twenty- 
five shillings per week for the pleasure of his company.” 

“Oh, not that,” uttered Mrs. Goodwin, in alarm. 

“Yes. Just think of what our dinners cost us. 
Before, you know, we lived just as we had a mind 
te. Oursimple luxuries that were have now become 
expensive. We must have meat often, new bread 
always, and more than enough, too, or it will look 
as though it were stingy. But that is nothing com- 
pared with the heme comforts we have sacrificed. 
We cannot really enjoy each other's society, and 
our darling child is often more of a plague than a 
treasure.” 

“ But I have not been extravagant,” said Sarah. 

“No, [know you bave not, more so than you 
sould help; but yet you bave thrown all the burden 
on my shoulders. You have earned your spending- 
money and clothing-money, I know, and you have 
worked for it, but it has all come out of my pocket, 
every penny of it. Ah, Sarah, I am afraid ‘ our 
boarder ’ is anything but a source of profit. People 
will not put up with the same fare in a boarding- 
house that they will in their own house. It is natural. 
I should not be contented with the same at a boarding- 
place that satisfies me at home, I know that a great 
many young married people think that one or two 
boarders would be profitable, but it is not so. Ifa 
person make a business of it, and understands it, and 
gets boarders enough at fair prices, then it may pay, 
but not otherwise.” 

“ But there is Mrs. Thurlow, she was marfied just 
about when we were. She has two boarders, and 
she told me that she cleared more than a pounda 
week.” 

“Yes, very likely ; and I will tell you how it is, 
Sarah. Jack Thurlow is one of your open-hearted, 
don't-care fellows, and every penny he has left after 
he has paid his weekly bills goes for sport and non- 
sense. He earns most excellent wages at his busi- 
ness, and his wife has taken this means to save some 
of his money. She knows he will pay all his bills, 
and she hopes to make him lay up money in spite of 
himself. But he would do better to keep his own 
purse if he would only look ahead as I do.” 

Sarah saw the truth of what her husband had said, 
but before she could make any reply “ the boarder ” 
entered the apartment, and their social converse was 


On the following Saturday afternoon Mr. Good- 
win's sister and her husband called at the office. 
Her husband was brother to Sarah, for Lyman and 
his sister had married into the same family—the one 
finding a wife and the other a husband. These 
friends had not visited him before for more than 
= year, and Lyman was fairly beside himself with joy 
when he saw them. He embraced his sister Lucy 
most affectionately, and the grasp which he gave his 
doubly-made brother-in-law was not to be mistaken 
mits warmth of fervent friendship. 

At an early hour Lyman left to accompany his 
dear friends to his house, for they had come to make 
him a regular family visit, and he wished to enjoy the 
most of it. 

“Say, Lyman, what on earth makes you so serious ?” 


“ Serious?” returnedthe young man; “‘ what do you 
mean ? 
“ Now, none of that,” cried his sister, with a laugh ; 
“but tell us what makes you so sober. I know you 
are sorry we have come.” 

“None of that.” 
“Then tell us what ails you. You are as serious 
as though you had lost every friend on earth.” 
Lyman hesitated a moment, and then, with a light 
laugh, he replied : 
“ Well, Lucy, I'll tell you. The truth is, my wife 
has taken ‘ a boarder,’ and I could not help thinking 


ment.” 

“ Just like her,” broke in Lucy's husband. “I’ve 
no dou't she thought she was going to work won- 
ders with the pay of ‘a boarder’.” 

“ Exactly,” said Lyman. 

“She was always so,” returned the other, “ always 
from a child. But she will confess if you can make 
her see her errors.” \- 

Considerable merriment ensued on the subject of 
“the boarder,” and in due time the party reached the 
house. 

Sarah was in raptures at seeing her brother and his 
wife, and she fairly wept with joy as she hung about 
their necks. 

All the important news was told, and then Sarah 
started to prepare supper, upon which errand, of 
course, Lucy accompanied her. 

Ere long supper was announced, and the happy party 
sat down. There was acloud upon Lyman’s brow as 
he entered the eating-room, but it changed to an in- 
quiring look as he took his seat. 

“Sarah, where is Mr. Totherly ?” 

“ Gone,” replied Sarab. 

“Gone? Not for good?” 

Yes.” 

“ And won't he come back ?” cried Lyman, dropping 
his knife. 

“No. Itold him last Monday that we could keep 
him only this week, and he has found another 
place.” 

* Blessings on your head,” cried the happy man, 
springing from the chair and placing an alarming 
kiss upon bis wife's cheeks. 

“Hurrah! Upon my soul we'll have comfort yet. 
Now, sister, and you too, brother, prepare for enjoy- 
ment, for I am the happiest man alive.” 

And so he was. He enjoyed the visit of his friends 
and when they were gone he once more enjoyed the 
society of his wife and child. Sarah has never since 
wanted another boarder, for she has found that specu- 
lative saving may be, after all, operative losing, and 
that the true joys of home are worth all the care and 
enterprize of a wife. A. C. B. 





OLIVER DARVEL. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Wuen the prisoner left the apartment in which the 
prince and his uncle sat, the younger man laid down 
his paper and impatiently said : 

“That wretch is as impracticable as ever. The 
falsehoods that man has told are incredible. He 
has assumed as many forms as Proteus himself, and 
hitherto he has always managed to get the better 
of those sent in pursuit of him. Now that he has me 
to deal with, however, he shall find that it is safer to 
trifle with an enraged lion than with such a man as I 
am. He shall never escape from me save by death, 
with this seeret in his possession.” 

Baron Ardheim again convulsed his fat sides with 
laughter before he replied : 

““My dear Ernest, you are a regular firebrand. 
What was the use of threatening that poor fellow with 
torture and half scaring the life out of him? If you 
had only left him to me, I flatter myself that I could 
have squeezed the orange dry without all that bluster, 
which failed to gain its object after all.” 

“You are quite mistaken, uncle. In solitude the 
memory of my words will produce a salutary effect. 
Hitherto Ledru has had to deal only with underlings, 
who, having less at stake in this affair than I have, 
permitted his cunning to be more than a match for 
theirs. But now that he has been brought face to face 
with myself, he will soon begin to understand that his 
only chance of escape is to surrender the child to my 
mercy. If-he found it easy to evade others——” 

“ Easy!” interrupted the baron, with another fat 
chuckle. “’Pon my life, nephew, I do not know what 
is hard if the life this poor fellow has led for the last 
few years is notso. He has been entrapped again 
and again. Once he was sent to Siberia, but escaped 
by managing to get an appeal made to the Czarina, 
through his patroness, the Duchess of Lindorf, I sup- 
pose. You were notified that the man was again at 
large, and had taken refuge in Italy. Through your 


how much his presence will detract from our enjoy- | finesse 


that of a bloodhound, you 
time he was turned over'to 
Inquisition, but still refused to betray his trust. Again 
the duchess interfered, and he was permitted to evade 
his jaiiers, only to be seized on by the indefatigable 
Brauner and taken to South America, where he was 
sent as a convict to the diamond mines, with a keeper 
over him, who nightly asked him—‘ Where is the 
child?’ and offered him freedom and wealth in ex- 
change for the secret of her asylum. But it was never 
wrung from him, nephew, nor do I believe it will 
ever be gained by brute force. Finesse, Ernest, 
is the thing to use with such a man as this 
Ledru.” 

The prince impatiently listened to this recapitula- 
tion of the tions which had driven the hapless 

Ledru to suicide, and he replied, with indomitable re- 

solution vibrating in every tone of his voice : 

“He shall speak the truth now, or his wretched 
life shall be the forfeit of his obstinacy. What! do 
you suppose that I will be baffled when so much is at 
stake? My uncle cannotlive much longer, and at his 
death this girl shall never be produced to defraud me 
of my brilliant future. This petty principality is in- 
significant when compared with the inheritance I 
must derive from the Elector; with the two united 
under one ruler, I shall be one of the most important 
men of the empire. The Emperor will probably 
give me a high position near his person, and with the 
large fortune I expect with the Countess of Guilder- 
stern, I can rival in splendour the greatest lords in the 
state.” 

The baron nodded his head approvingly and said : 
“* Good—good. Ihope you may realize it all ; but 
if you find out where the child is secreted, what do 
you intend to do with her? The Elector cannot 
disinherit her in your favour, for the succession is 
strictly entailed, and a female heir is as eligible as a 
male.” 

“T already know all you can tell me on that sub- 
ject, and it surprises me that a man of your shrewd- 
ness cannot see the necessity of removing the heiress 
so effectually that no claim can ever be set forth in 
her favour.” 

The sanguine hue of the baron’s face changed 
slightly, and he asked : 

“ Will you really justify the fears of the duch 
by making away with her daughter should she fal! 
into your power through the weakness of this man ? * 

Prince Ernest stared at bis uncle as if he did no’ 
quite comprehend the meaning of his words, and hu 
contemptuously asked : 

“ Why, what would you have me do? Have you 
for an instant supposed that I would risk everything 
by letting Irene live to thrust me from my place at 
some future day? Others have been dealt with be- 
fore her, and her life is not-more valuable than their 
lives were. Her brothers were fine children, but they 
perished in convulsions after a few hours’ illness, and 
the Baron of Ardheim knows whose skill produced 
that result, yet he talks now asif he shrinks from 
the last consummation necessary to ensure my fortune. 
The children are safe in heaven ; they are far better off 
than if they had continued in this unsatisfactory 
world.” : 

The cynical hardness with which these words 
were uttered caused the baron to regard the speaker 
with something like admiration mingled with a strong 
feeling of dread. He was not less cruel than his 
nephew, but he lacked his boldness, and after a pause 
he said: 

“TI am glad, Ernest, that I have no clildren to 
stand in the way of your succession to lands and 
honours—though I cannot say that I am glad I have 
not the last to give you. If the condition of affairs 
were altered, 1 am afraid that you and I might not 
remain such fast friends.” 

“ Perhaps not,” was the indifferent reply. “I can 
hardly imagine how it might be if our positions were 
reversed, and I dependent on youinstead of you on me. 
Only assist me to carry out my plans, uncle, and the 
luxurious home you enjoy here shall be yoursas long 
as you live, with everything else that can contribute 
to your happiness. You must refrain from moralizing 
on the course I am bound to pursue, for if the child 
is found I must know that the sod is resting on her 
breast before I can feel secure ‘in the tenure of 
Lichtenfels.” 

“So much the worse for her—so much the worse 
for her,” muttered baron ; “but what could I do 
if I attempted to help her? The chances are that I 
could never find her, for this man speaks as if he 
means to keep his secret. Besides, the duchess would 
never do for me as much as Ernest does.” 

Baron Ardheim was the brother of Prince Ernest's 
mother, and after a youth of dissipation he retired to 
Berchtols, stripped of his small fortune and entirely 

dependent on his nephew. 

He proved a congenial companion and a capable 
assistant to Prince Ernest, and*his claims were liberally 
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fitted up, a servant to attend upon him, and uncon- 
trolled authority over the household in the absence of 
its master. 

All these advantages a passing qualm of conscience 
could not induce him to relinquish, and even before 
the prince impatiently spoke he had made up his mind 
to the course he must pursue. 

“Well, uncle, what are you mumbling to yourself 
about? I hope you are not hesitating about serving 
the best and only friend you have.” 

“Oh, no, no—by no means, nephew,” stammered 
the baron, in some confusion. 

“Come now, you have a pretty invention, Baron 
Ardheim, and I wish you to use it in striking out 
some subtle means of bringing our prisoner to his 
senses. Imprisonment and mental torture have been 
tried on him in vain, and I own that I am at a loss to 
know what to have recourse to next. I have threatened 
him heavily, but se long as he remains at bay it will 
be bad policy to proceed to extreme measures; yet I 
bave not the time to wear out his patience by the 
slow tortures of confinement and semi-starvation. 
Come, uncle, set your bizarre fancy to work to devise 
some punishment that will be unique and at the same 
time will meet his peculiar case.” 

The fat face of the listener puckered itself into a 
sinister smile, and his cruel eyes twinkled at the pro- 
posal thus made. 

He was a professed philanthropist, and the soft 
blandness of his manners gave him a reputation for 
kindness of heart; but the tiger-like spirit that ruled 
rampart in the breast of Prince Ernest lay sleeping 
beneath the calm exterior of his uncle, only needing a 
skilful touch to goad it into action. 

Prince Ernest ‘fully understood this, for he knew 
much of the early histoay of his kinsman, and he 
was aware that for one good impulse carried out he 
had committed cruelties of fourfold amount in his cool, 
impassive way. 

In reply to his nephew’s appeal the baron half 
smiled, closed his small eyes, and tapping his fore- 
head with his finger, said : 

“ Let me think a moment. My small abilities, such 
as they are, are entirely at your service, my dear 
Ernest. Yes, yes—we must wrench from Ledra his 
well-guarded secret ; get p-ssession of the child, and, 
as you suggest, send her to heaven assoon as possible 
to join her brothers. Let me see—a plan has darted 
into my mind which may produce the result you so 
ardently desire.” 

“ Pray develope your idea, uncle, for I am all im- 
patience to hear it.” 

The baron glanced around, slightly lowered his 
voice, znd his companion bent forward to listen to 
his suggestion. 

But, cautiously. as they were uttered, they did not 
escape the ears, sherpened by terror, that listened be- 
hind one of the book-cases which stood in a recess 
near the table at which the two plotters sat. 

At the end of the library a sma!l apartment had been 
built in the thick wall, which looked as if it might 
have originally been intended as an oratory, for the re- 
mains of an altar were still found, and in the recess it 
had oecupied a shaded light was placed. 

This narrew cell was now occupied by the same lady 
who had so mysteriously addressed Oliver. 

At the back of one of the book-shelves was a small 
sliding panel on a level with the ear of a person of 
ordinary height; one of the volumes had been 
slightly displaced, and the door of the case was pur- 
posely left ajar. 

The piercing whisper in which the baron spoke 
distinctly reached the ear of the listener, and she 
shuddered and wrung hersmall hands as she gathered 
its purport. She grew faint as she thought : 

“ Ah! what will the wretches next attempt ? What 
refinement of torture will that fat, good-nstured 
looking monster be capable of dictating to Prince 
Ernest that he will not be ready to carry out? Oh, 
heaven, help me in this extremity !” 

After this brief prayer she again bent her ear to the 
opening, and she heard the eagerness with which the 
prince accepted the suggestion of his uncle. 

She greatly feared that the ordeal proposed might 
prove even too severe fer the well-tested courage of 
her emissary, and she hastily tried to think of some 
means of circumventing the wickedness about to be 
attempted, and foiling the plotters with their own 
weapons. 

She was a tall, delicate-looking woman, apparently 
about twenty-eight or thirty years of age, with a 
care-worn, sorrowful expression, and eyes of dark, 
humid beauty, that seemed familiar with tears. 

The black hair was already profusely mingled with 
gray, and her lips wore the sad expression stamped 
upon them by the unhappy.experience of her life. 

Ten years before this dreary day the young and 
lovely Baroness of Waldorf had given her hand to the 
heir of Lichtenfels, amid rejoicings that filled the mea- 
sure of her happiness and pride. 

The marriage, though between persons of such 





high rank, had been one of choice, and a brilliant 
and happy future seemed to lie before the pair. 

Before the first year of their union expired bon- 
fires were lighted and bells were rung for the birth of an 
heir; but, alas! the rejoicings were short-lived, 
for the fair and noble-looking boy died of some 
mysterious disease within three months of his birth. 

A second son shared the same fate, dying exactly 
as the first had done. The mother grieved over them 
with passionate sorrow, and long refused to be com- 
forted, though at that time she did not suspect that 
they had been unfairly dealt with. 

In those days the Prince of Berchtols was the 
most intimate and trusted friend of her husband, and 
he seemed nearly as much attached to the children as 
the parents themselves. 

But the sudden death of the head nurse threw a 
horrible and mysterious light on their fate. Shoe did 
not confess the crime in her dying agonies, but in 
her delirium she uttered sueh words as furnished a 
clue to the deed that had been committed with her 
connivanee, and all she said pointed so unmistakably 
to Prince Ernest as the instigator of the crime that 
no doubt of his guilt was left in the mind of the 
unhappy mother. 

At the time the Duchess of Ejndorf became 
convinced of this her husband was absent in the 
army of the Emperor, and she, fearing to accuse 
his favourite nephew to her father-in-law, the old 
Elector, took refuge with ber own mother, the Baroness 
of Waldorf, till the duke’s return. 

The news of her husband's death upon the field of 
battle came to her, and several months later her 
daughter was born. The forlorn widow trembled 
when she thought that this feeble little life was the 
only obstacle that lay in the way to the succession of 
the ambitious and unprincipled Prince of Berchtols to 
his unele’s possessions. 

What added to her difficulties was the certainty 
that the Elector murmured at the prospect of his noble 
inheritance falling into the possession of a female 
minor, and the unhappy lady felt assured that if any- 
thing were to happen to the infant heiress her own 
grandfather would be the last to regret a death which 
enabled him to bestow bis title and estates upon the 
nephew he had always‘distinguished by his partiality 
even above his son. 

The Elector had pertinaciously refused to listen to 
any accusation against Prince Ernest, and he insisted 
that there was no proof that his grandsons had not 
died from natural causes, as so many other children 
annually do. 

After the decease of the young duke the old man 
showed his fondness for his nephew by retaining him 
as much as possible about his person, and listening to 
his suggestions, when he would not pay attention to 
those offered by any other person. 

Prince Ernest took advantage of this-to declare him- 
self aggrieved at the suspicions entertained against 
him by his eousin’s widow, and he insinuated that the 
young heiress was kept at the castle of her grand- 
mother that the people might be induced to believe she 
would not be safe at Lichtenfels, 

A hint of this kind was sufficient. 

The Duchess of: Lindorf was peremptorily com- 
manded to retarn to Lichtenfels and bring her infant 
daughter with her. 

She used every effort to evade obedience, but the 

threat of the Eleetor to remove the child from her 
guardianship, if she still proved contumacious, forced 
her to return to his court, 
* There, of course, she found Prince Ernest, who 
affected to take the tenderest interest in the heiress, 
and on all occasions gave his advice as to her train- 
ing and amusements. 

Firmly impressed with the belief that with the first 
opportunity he would remove the child by poison, the 
duchess endeavoured to fortify the constitution of the 
little creature against it by constantly giving to her 
an antidote which was furnished her by a learned 
physician, in whose skill she had-great confidence. 

In spite of every precaution she could use, when 
Irene entered her fourth year she was attacked with 
such violent illness after a childish festival held in 
honour of her third birthday, that for many hours her 
life was despaired of. 

The court physician declared that her illness was 
solely the result of eating imprudently; but the 
learned medical friend before consulted by the duchess 
came in secret at the dead of night to visit the sick 
child. He warned her mother that her life had 
been tampered with, and nothing had saved her but 
the precautions adopted at his suggestion. 

He prescribed for the symptoms he detected, and left 
in the hands of the distracted mother such medicine 
as he believed would remove the effects of the fatal 
agent which had been introduced into the child's 
system. 

Irene recovered, but she did not regain the 
elasticity of childhood. She was delicate, and 
suffered from a nervous depression, which convinced 





her mother that unless she was removed from tim 
vicinity of Prince Ernest she would never be pee- 
mitted to bloom into womanhood. 

Yet she dared not hint her fears to the Eleetor, fer 
anything that touched the honour of his nephew wes 
deeply offensive to him. 

In this strait she knew not whither to tara e 
whom to trust. 

While in this wretched state of uncertainty a peti- 
tion was sent to her from a former servant, whe 
had been condemned to death; she interested her- 
self in his case, and procured the reversal of hie 
sentence, thus bending te her interests a faithfal 
slave, who vowed to die sooner than betray the trast 
she confided to him. 

With the assistance of a few attached friends whe 
shared the suspicions of the duchess, arrangemente 
were made to transfer the child to England and place 
her in an asylum to which it would be impossible fer 
the prince to trace her. 

She was to be kept there till after ker graad- 
father’s death, when she could be restored to her own 
in safety and honour. 

But of one particular the alarmed mother had been 
ever careful: fearful that in a moment of imprudenee 
she might betray the spot on which her daughter wae 
to be found, she refused to know the names of those 
to whom she was entrusted, or the exact locality of 
the home to which she was conveyed. 

How far she had succeeded in secreting the littl 
Irene, and what efforts had been made by her kias~ 
man to trace her, we have seen. 

About the time the young heiress was spirited away 
the Elector sank into a species of imbecility but little 
removed from idiotcy, and the management of his 
affairs fell into the hands of his nephew, who, it wae 
well known, had been appvinted the guardian of hi« 
cousin, with unlimited power over her destiny untii 
she attained her twenty-first year. 

Under such circumstances, it was scarcely probable 
that the mystery which shrouded her place of conceal- 
my would be penetrated till the Lady Irene became 
of age. 

The most strenuous efforts of Prince Ernest had 
been baffled, though he never ceased to make them ; 
for the fixed purpose of his life, as he had himself as- 
serted, was to remove from his path the obstruction 
which lay between himself aud the high destiuy he 
coveted. 

From his own lips the pale mother had just heard 
the avowal of his nefarious intentions, but sie dared 
not accuse him of the crimes she knew he had already 
perpetrated, nor of the one he was ready to commit 
whenever an opportunity was afforded. 

Protected by his uncle, beloved by the people, te 
whom he lost no opportunity of commending himself, 
the Duchess of Lindorf knew that she would have 
no chance to receive justice should she venture te 
bring forward her accusation without irrefragible 
prvof of its authenticity. So she must continue te 
work in the dark, and maintain her daughter's incog- 
nita till the death of the Elector would enable her te 
use such weapons against Prince Ernest as he had 
himself furnished her with. 

Absorbed in painful thought, she was unconscious 
of the approach of anyone till the voice of Herman 
spoke almost in herear. He briefly said: 

“ Your highness will be pleased to descend now, as 
it will not be safe to linger longer here. The prince 
apd the baron have gone to supper, and we must 
profit by their absence to gain the lower entrance, 
from which I shall have time to take you to your 
carriage.” 

“No one suspects that I have been here?” she 
asked, as she closed the orifice and prepared te 
descend the staircase, which wound downward from 
the confined nook in which she had been concealed. 

“ No one save those who are devoted to you to the 
death, my lady. Trust me. I have foiled Prince 
Ernest before this, and I promise you to do the same 
again. Pardon me, your highness, but there is one 
thing that weighs on my wind. Now that Ledru is 
here, will it not be well to require from him the name 
of the family in which your daughter is placed, and 
where they are to be found? Think—if anything 
were to happen to him you would not know exactly 
where to seek the Lady Irene.” 

“I could apply to Hildeburger. She will alwaye 
know where my child is to be found.” 

“ My lady, now that the prince has those letters, 
you may be sure that he will find means to reach her. 
I am afraid that she is not above temptation, and I 
think it will be best to remove the Lady Irene from 
her present asylum before Hildeburger can be com- 
municated with by him.” 

At this suggestion the duchess became even paler 
than she was before, and she hastily replied : 

“It may be so—yes—yes—tell Ledru to give me 
the information that we may take every precaa- 
tion against such treachery. I only know thac 
my darling was placed in the care of a gentle 
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an and his sister, who lived in a retired part of 
Enugland, in an old 1 vanor-house, which they scarcely 
possessed the means to support. ‘The sum annually 
paid for receiving Irene induced them to undertake 
the charge without inquiring too minutely into her 
actecedents. Yes—yes—I must find out who they 

, for I see plainly that I shall be forced to remove 
my daughter from their protection.” 

“It will be necessary, my lady, to give me some 
proof that I have authority from you to make this 
demand, or Ledru may hesitate to trust me.” 

The duchess drew off a seal-ring she wore on her 
left band, an od placing it im his, said : 

“ He will know this, for I always stamp my letters 
with the device it bears. Show it to Ledru, and de- 
mand all necessary particulars in my name, for we 
must be wily as the serpent to circumvent these 
wicked men. I will tell you what I overheard, and 
leave you to take such steps as will prevent the eon- 
summation of the deeds they have planned. Poor 
Ledru has already suffered terribly throagh his devo- 
tion to me, and he must be rescued from Prince 
Ernest at all hazards.” 

As they wound down threugh the depths of the 
rock on which the castle stood, the duchess gave 
Herman an exact detail of all she had beard, and he 
pledged — f to do all that a possible to effect 
the release of the supposed Led 

They at length reached penationd chamber nearly 
on a level with the stream; Herman lifted a square 
of stone in the corner of the floor, beneath which a 
slallop was found seeured to a strong iron bolt driven 
into the rock, 

He sprang into this, and lifting down the lady, 
placed her safely on a seat in the stern of the boat. 

Both crouched down, and Herman gave an impulse 
to the bark by striking against the wall. it shot 
from beneath the overhanging rock into the open 
stream, and keeping close to the wall of the castle, 
with the aid of an oar, Herman guided the boat to a 
juiting point of laud clothed with low underwood, 


behind which a carriage stood in waiting for the 
duchess. 
Before stepping into it she impressively said: 


“I trust you implicitly, Herman, as | have always 


done. Use all your craft to save poor Ledru from 
these ruthless men. He has already borne so much— 
so much forme aud mine. But be sure, above all, to 
learn the secret that is so important tome. I can 
scarcely comprehend now how I could so long have 
rested satisfied without it.” 

“Rely on it, my lady, that I shall do my beste 
to obey your co mmands in both respects. You 
know that nothing will be wanting to ensure success 
on my part.” 

“Heaven grant that it may prove so. If our 
lan succeed, come to me at Waldorf. My mother 
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but I keep the place up, and I shall remain 
the hope that you can bring Ledru to see me 
fect his release.” 
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i¢ offered him her hand, which he reverently 
raised to his lips. 

He then assisted her to the carriage, which was 
driven ray way, and Herman, under the friendly 
veil of 1 , returned to the castle to mature his 
plans for circumventing the master who believed him 
entirely devoted to Lis iaterests. 








CHAPTBR XIV. 
supper at Berchtols that night was a carouse. 
Both uncle and nephew drank deeply, though the wine 
produced very diferent effects upon them. 

The more Prince Ernest drank, the paler and more 
marble-like became his complexion, bringing out the 
blue mark that disfigured his cheek more prominently 
than usual, but the baron flushed a deeper purple, and 
his small eyes fias hed with vindictive purpose as they 
discussed plan they had agreed on between 
them. 

They spo ike in French, with which language the at- 
tend were not acquainted, unconscious that 
Herman had managed to conceal himself behind the 
arras, and had become a listener to every word that was 

oy ‘the hours waned, the baron began to feel the 
need of something more stimulating than wine to keep 

h longer awake. He suddenly said : 

= “Ww by shall we postpone eur purpose till to-morrow, 
Ernest? The poor devil will be gladenough to satisfy 
his hunger now, I daresay. Despatch your orders to 
tho cook to send up an appetiziug little supper, with 
the sauce piquai ate, and afteramusing ourselves at the 
dog's expense, let him really devour it. Then we 
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His laugh gurgled forth with the bubbling sound 
which indicated the extreme limit of intoxication at 
which the speaker ever arrived. 

Prince Ernest smiled, and the expression of his 
curved lips might have been worthy of the chief of 
pandemonium himself. He briefly said: 

“Good; I will act on your suggestion.” 

He tore a leaf from his tablets, and after writing an 
order on it, he gave it to one of the attendants, and 
said: 

“Tell Hugel to come hither without delay, and in 
halfan hour the dishes I have ordered must be brought 


The man bowed, left the apartment, and in a short 
time Hugel came in. 

The order to bring the prisoner before the prince 
scarcely surprised him, for such an orgie as the present 
one rarely ended without some act of violence or 
cruelty on the part of that pallid, self-centred maa, 
who boasted that an ocean of wine could never un- 
settle his brain so much as te render him unfit for 
business. 

When Hugel entered the tower occupied by Oliver 
he found him sleeping so heavily that it required some 
effort to arouse him. When heat length sat up and 
looked around him in a bewildered manner, it was 
several moments before he could recall what had 
lately happened, or where he then was. He at length 
asked, in a collected manner: 

“What can you want: with me at this hour of the 
night ?” 

“ Oh, it’s never too late to satisfy one’s hunger, and 
my master sends you an invitation to sup with him, 
This time it will be no sham, for he really means to 
let you eat. Come with me while he is in the 
humour, for nobody can tell how soon he may change 
his mind.” 

“It is true that I am still very hungry, but if the 
Blue Tiger only wishes to tantalize me again by the 
sight of food which 1 shall not be permitted to taste, 
I decline his invitation.” 

Having uttered these words, Oliver lay down 
again. Hugel stared at him, aad then burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“Do you for an instant suppose that you will be 
allowed to decline such a summons asthis? I should 
think your past experience had taught you better 
than that, M. Ledru. Prince Ernest is not a man to 
be trifled with.” 

The menace in his tones assured Oliver that he 
was in earnest, and curious himeelf to see what would 
result from the interview, he arose and silently 
followed Hugel into the sumptuous dining-ball, 
blazing with lights, and reeking with the mingled 
fumes of wive and rich food. 

The fragments of the feast still remained upon the 
table at which the prince aud his companion sat, and 
near it was placed a sinaller one, on which stood a 
loaf of bread aud a pitcher of water. 

To these the baron pointed as he jeeringly said : 
“You are our welcome guest, M. Ledru, and we 
mean to entertain you right royally, that is, if you 
prove yourself worthy of our hospitality.” 

The sight and sceut of the viands left upon the 
larger table only tended to sharpen the hunger which 
Oliver’s meagre supper had not allayed, and he 
could not restrain the glance of eager longing he 
cast upon the well-spread board at which his tor- 
mentors sat. 

They exchanged glances full of meaning, and 
Prince Ernest haughtily asked : 

“Caitiff, are you ready now to confess—to reply to 
the question which has been so often and so vainly 
propounded? Where is the child?” 

“As God lives, I do not know!” cried the poor 
victim. “I have already confessed to you the 
ghastly deception I practised, yet you refuse to 
believe me. Is it not enough that it has ruined me, 
and rendered me wretched, without bringing me to 
such @ pass as this?” 

“‘ Ledru, do not commit the crime of falsehood with- 
out any gain to yourself,” spoke the bland tones of the 
baron’s voice. “ Where is the child?” 

He held up a purse filled with gold, and jingled its 
glittering contents before the eyes of the prisoner, who 
replied : 

“I do not need your gold; ali Task is freedom to 
return to my native land, where I never wish to hear 
of you or your incomprehensible mystery again. I 
am an Englishman: 1 will find means to claim the 
protection of my government, and force you to per- 
mit me to go’about my own affairs, even if that 
question remain unanswer 

“Hear him; he talks as if such a thing were possi- 
ble,” sneered the prince. ‘“ When you escape from us 

you may demand the protection wifich, if the truth be 

established, would end in hanging you for robbery 
and murder. But that tale is incredible, monsieur. 
You lie with a grace that is inimitable, I confess, but 
you see we know that you arelying, so there is no 
use trying such asham on with us again. Money 





hall see what we shall see, ha! ha! ha!’ 





won't buy your secret, it seems, but perhaps starva- 
tion will.” 

The heart of the listener sank. 

He felt so faint and exhausted that his courage be- 
gan to give way; these men refused to believe the 
truth when he spoke it, then why should he not speak 
falsely, and obtain the food he so greatly needed ? 
He felt that bis miad was failing him from weak- 
ness, and it was necessary to keep his wits about 
him if he would escape from the snare into which 
he had so unwarily fallen. 

Thus thinking, Oliver said: 

“T will relieve my mind from its,burden. 
confess that the child is in London.” 

A dark frown gathered on the brow of the 
prince, and the blue mark grew almost black as he 
wrathfully exclaimed : 

“How dare you trifle with me thus? I know 
that the child is in England, but. the letters dis- 
tinctly prove that she is in some sequestered spot 
in the country. It is for you to point out her asylum, 
and I again ask you where she is to be found. Name 
those who protect her, or it shall bethe worse for you.” 
“ Alas! that is exactly what I cannot do. If she 
has been removed from London, it was without my 
knowledge.” 

“Ha! ha! what a trickster it is,” laughed the baron, 
uproariously. ‘Poor fellow! he is- half famished, 
and I think it will be better to let him have. one full 
meal before he is finally dealt with. What do you 
say, Ernest? Have we not starved him long enough 
for this time?” ‘ 

“ Perhaps we have; since you wish it, let food be 
placed before him,” was the laconic reply, and a sign 
was given to tle servant to bring up the supper which 
had been previously ordered, 

(To be continued.) 
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ZEHRA. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue heavy lamps that hung in the great Court of 
Lions—the most magnificent apartment of the Al- 
hambra—were half lighted, and at the head of the 
hall stood the Moslem king. He was patting his daintily 
slippered foot nerveusly upon the pavement, and 
ever and anon his left hand would rest with a sort 
of convulsive grasp upon his dagger-bilt. Against 
one of the massive marble lions leaned Ben Hamed. 
A look of anxiety was upon his features, and he 
watched the movements of the monarch with more 
than ordinary interest. Several of the royal at- 
tendants were standing abput the place, and they, too, 
looked anxiously upon tie king. 

“ Ah, Ben Hamed,” said Mohammed; “I think 
your fair daughter likes this Christian knight.” 

“Not with. maiden love, sire, She only likes him 
because he would have borne her away from you.” 

“ By Allah ! the dog needs to die!”’ 

“ He must die,” ventured Ben Hamed, in an insinu- 
ating tone. “Would you have borne such insult 
from a Moor 2?” 

“ No tad 

“ He has slain three of our knights.” 

“ He shall die!” 

“ And soon, too?” added the Alcalde, with a look of 
triumph. 

“ Aye,” returned the king. 

“Why not to-night?” Ben Hamed asked, moving 
nearer to the king, and speaking in a trembling tone. 
Mohammed strode half-way down the hall and back 
ain. 

“ Ben Hamed,” he said, stopping neér the Alcalde, 
“ you have some end to answer in this.” 

“ Only such as may benefit you, sire. Allah knows 
I owe thee much.” 

“Tn truth, you do.” 

“ And by this will I in part make the payment.” 

“By what?” 

“ By urging the necessity of destroying the Ci cis- 
tian.” 

“ T have said once—he dies!” 

“Thy judgment is just.” 

“ But 1 will have his head as a present for my bride 
if she prove restive.” 

“ A Christian’s head will keep, sire.” 

“How long will it keep, think you, Ben Hamed, 
ere it will begin to go back to-its native dust ?” 

“Tf taken off to-night it will keep till long after 
your nuptials.” 

“Think ye so?” 

“ Most surely.” 

“T havea mind to try the experiment.” 

The king had been speaking in a half-unconscious 
mood, his thoughts seeming to wander about other mat- 
ters; but as the last sentence fell from his lips he 
aroused himself and gazed fixedly upon the Alcalde. 

‘ “By Allah !” he continued, “I havea mind to ~~ 
t.” 
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Ben Hamed could not conceal his satisfaction. 

“ Our laws make it death for the Christian who 
shall force away one of our people,” said the king, 
half to himself. “Charles of Leon kuew this, and 
yet he would snatchaway my bride. Allah! The 
Christian’s time has come. Husam Ben Abbas, go 
you to the prison and bid Tarik take off®he head 
of his Christian prisoner. Let it be done at once.” 

“TI go, sire,” returned a Moslem knight, who started 
up from near one of the pedestals. 

“ Hold, Husam. Stay you and see the work per- 
formed—then bring me word.” 

Ben Abbas bowed assent and withdrew. 

“Now, Ben Hamed,” continued the monarch, “the 
Christian’s business is settled. On the day after to- 
morrow Zebra takes up her home here.” 

“ She is ready, sire.” 

“ And is she reconciled ?” 

“She will be.” 

“ She bad better.” 

‘Yet, sire, it would be well not to let her know at 
present of tue Christian’s death.” 

a“ Ha » 


“Not that she bears him any love, sire ; but you 
know the nature of one like her. ’I'would move her 
to misery to see even @ beast suffer. There is no need 
that she should know of this—at least, for the pre- 
sent.” f 

“Well, well—I have no desire to annoy her.” 

Asthe king thus spoke he commenced to pace the 
hall. Ben Hamed was too. lame to walk easily, so" 
he stood and watched his monarch. All that he at 
present desired seemed to have been accomplished, 
and his satisfaction manifested itself upon his coun- 
tenance. 

Half an hour had passed away, when Husam Ben 
Abbas returned. 

“You're soon back, Ben Abbas,” said the king. 
“Tarik bas been quick with his work.’ Upon my 
faith, Husam, does it affect you so to see a man 
die ?” 

“ I’ve seen no one die, sire.” 

“ Ah—so you took Tarik’s word for it, I sup- 
pose.” ‘ 

“ There was no one to kill.” 

“No one to kill? I said the Christian! I meant 
Charles uf Leon !” 

“ Surely, sire; but Charles of Leon is not there.” 

“Not there! Did Tarik tell thee so?” 

“ He did.” 

“Then he lies! The Christian dog is there. 
back aid bid the jailer produce him.” 

“ Sire, the prisoner has escaped.” 

“Escaped!” echoed the king, springing forward 
and seizing Ben Abbas by the arm. ‘ Now, by the 
holy Prophet, lie not tome! Escaped, say you?” 

“Yes, sire. 1 went with Tarik to the Cliristian’s 
dungeon, but no prisouer was there. ‘Lhe iron bar of 
the window had been cut off, and the prisoner was 

one.” 

The king let go his hold upon Husam’s arm, and 
started buck aghast. 

“Gone!” he uttered. 
help.” f 

“So he may have had, Tarik let an old dervish 
into the prison, and he thinks he may have done the 
mischief.” 

“Go, Ben Abbas, and tell Tarik that. his own life 
shall be the forfeit if the prisoner come not back,” 
shouted Mohammed, as be strode nervously across the 
hall. ‘*Ben Hamed, hasten you apd look to your 
daugliter. By the powers of heaven, the dog sball not 
escape me. He must have fled to thenorth, Mahmoud, 
oft with thee to the Alcauaza, and have the signals 
ready for earliest daylight. Let the signals be made 
for Jaen and El Ajo that no traveller be allowed to 
pass from the south. Hold! How far reach our signals 
now 2” 

“To our northern frontier,” returned he whom the 
king bad called Mabmoud. 

“Then thou shalt take charge of the signals. Oh, 
Allab, give me back my prisoner. Let him be once 
more in my power and he lives not to escape again. 
Ho, there! Where are my officers?” 

At this bidding a number of attendants stepped 
forward from among the marble statues and pillars. 

“Vo horse at once!” shouted Mohammed. “ Call 
up the guard and set off. Stop at tie prison 
and obtain from Tarik a deseription of the dervish ; 
ride then for the north. Spare not your beasts. 
now. Let not @ man on the road escape your at- 
tention.” 

The officers withdrew, and the king had thought 
himself alone, when his eye fell upon a female who 
stood against oue of the pillars near him. 

“ Who is there?” 

“Your wife.” 

“ Emina?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And what seek ye?” 


Go 


“Then he mast have had 





“ My husband.” 


“Then now that you have found him you can 
retire.” 

“ Not so fast, my lord,” returned Emina, moving a 
step towards the king. ‘I have come to speak with 
thee. I have come once more to beg of€hee that 
thou wilt have compassion on me. Mohammed, 
thou wilt not take to thy bosom another wife to take 
precedence of me.” 

“Go seek thine own apartments, Emina, and leave 
me to myself.” 

“Answer me, Mohammed. I know that the Chris- 
tian has escaped, and that you will try to recapture 
him. Of that you can doas you please; but oh, let 
me warn you not to move farther in your designs 
respecting Ben Hamed’s daughter.” 

“What! would you threaten me?” 

“No, my lord. Only would I warn thee. There’s 
danger you cannot see. Give o’er this work—let 
Zehra alone—and all will be well with thee.” 

“ Get thee gone! Away, Emina—else it shall not be 
well with thee.” 

“Oh, Mohammed, I implore thee!” 

“Out, I say!” 

“ Not until you have answered me.” 

“Zebra shall be as I have chosen, aud that, too, 
e're two more suns have rolled over us,” 

“ Then the worst be thine.” 

The king was maddened, and springing quickly 
forward, he struck Emina upon the cheek. 

“ There! now get thee gone,” he gasped. 

Emina started back as she received the blow, and 
she turned as pale as the marble that was grouped 
about her. 

Stie did not speak, but with a step that was as firm 
as iron she turned from the king’s presence. 

“Pool!” murmured Mobammed; and when the 
wer form had disappeared, he sought his own 
co 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Ir was nearly daylight when Charles of Leon and 
his esquire reached the small hill where the former 
had been captured by the Moors. The East was 
already streaked with glowing red, and the stars were 
beginning to fade from sight. They reached the small 
wood at the foot of the hill, and here they stopped. 

* Now throw off your wig and beard, and cast away 
that robe,” said Pedro, “ for should those come after 
us who would trace our steps such marks would 
surely betray us.” . 

“T had thought of that myself,” returned the 
knight. “Oh, if I only had my good sword.” 

“ Never mind—we have stout daggers, and we may 
find swords on the road.” 

“ Perhaps so; but horses come first,” said Charles, 
as he threw off his robe. 

“ We niay find them at Xejal. Thatis not overa 
league from here, and there we will obtain refresh- 
ments and rest.” 

“ And even there we cannot remain long.” 

“No. We must not make a stop of any length this 
side of St. Lorenzo. Courage, master; we will obtain 
horses at Xejal, and then we are safe.” ‘ 


Charles of Leon hid the disguise he had taken off, 


and his appearance was now a puzzling one to define. 
His dress was half-way between the Christian and 
Moor, while his face, which still retained the skilfully 
applied paint that Pedro bad put on, looked Moorish 
enough, though as daylight became stronger the 
esquire removed some of the wrinkles, so that the face 
might be in better keeping with the rest of the 


man. 
“ At Xejal we may find a little wine,” said Pedro, 


as they again started on. “ ‘I'hat will revive us.” 

“By my faith, we both need reviving,” returned 
Charles. “But I am not so faint yet but that I 
can keep the road, should there be danger near.” 

“So with me,” said Pedro; “and I fear that we are 
not yet clear of danger.” 

“Let it come, Pedro, I fear no danger. 
vens, I have not done with the Moslem yet.” 

Pedro made no reply t6 this last remark; but a 
dubious look rested upon his countenance as he gazed 
into his master’s face. 

The sun was well up when the travellers reached 
Xejal. The place was but a small hamlet, situated in 
a quiet vale, and containing some twenty dwellings. 

here was a small inn not far from the road, and 
thither the Christians bent their steps. 

The keeper of the place was a lean, lank Moor, but 
yet good-natured in his looks, and as the travellers 
entered he bustled about with an accommodating air. 

Pedro asked for refreshments, and the Moor showed 
them to a small ment in the end of the building, 
and ere long such’things as the place afforded were 
set before them. 

“Selim,” said Pedro—for he had heard one of tlie 
inmates address the landlord thus—‘‘can you not 
afford us a little wine ?” 

“Wine!” uttered the keeper, raising his hands in 


By hea- 





holy horror. “The Prophet defend me. Are ye 
good Mussulmans, and yet ask me for wine ?” 

‘* We are good Mussulmans, but we are weary, and 
we ask wine only for medication ; think not hard of us, 
good Selim, for Allah knows we abhor the infidel 
beverage.” 

“T am a good Moslem,” said Selim. 

“ We know it,” returned Pedro, “for even in Jaen 
they speak of you as one upon whiom every virtue 
rests with honour.” 

“ Do they 2?” cried the moor, while a flash of grati- 
fication lit upshis swarthy features, 

“Tn truth, they do.” 

“ And are you from Jaen!” 

“Yes; and going to El Ajo. I tell thee, good 
Selim, I shall speak well of thee to travellers. ‘his 
bread of thine is excellent.” 

Pedro worked hard upon the bread of which he 
spoke, and one could almost have fancied that he 
spoke the truth. 

“ We would have paid a high price for some wine,” 
continued the esquire, as lie sipped the washy sherbet- 
like drink that had been set before him; “but we 
must do without it, I suppose.” 

The Moor walked to the window and looked out. 
He played a few moments with the lattice-work, and 
then he turned towards his guests. : 

“ Ah,” he uttered, with a comical attempt to appear 
as though a sudden thought had struck him. ‘“ Now 
I remember me that some time since I put away in my 
cellar some juice which I myself pressed from the 
grapes. It may not have become strong yet. 
I will get it, and you shall see if it be proper 
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Selim left the room, and ere long he returned with 
a stone bottle. 

“ Ah, that is sweet and innocent,” exclaimed Pedro, 
as he placed the bottle to his lips. 

“Tam glad,” returned the Moor; and as he thus 
spoke he again withdrew. 

“San Dominic, Sir Charles, how old should you 
say that wine was?” uttered Pedro, as he poured 
some out into his master’s cup. 

“ By my faith, but it’s good,”’ said the knight. 

“The Moor must have been a very small boy 
— he bottled it,” added Pedro, as he smacked his 
ips. 

“So he must,” returned Charles, “and ho must 
have stolen a French vintage, too.” 

Pedro laughed over the wine, which sparkled 
merrily after its long confinement, and beneath its 
exhilarating influence he almost forgot that such a 
thing as danger existed. 

“If we can but find horses as strong as is this 
wine, we need have nothing to fear,” said Ckarles, as 
he pushed the bottle from him. 

“We will see,” returned Pedro. “Suppose I go 
out and see Selim? He may have some himself. I 
look more plainly the Moor than you do, and I shall 
not be so easily detected.” 

“You are right there, Pedro. 
had better not remain long here.” 

The esquire started off to seek the landlord, and 
Charles of Leon began to pace the apartment. He 
was miserable when left alone to his own reflections, 
for he could think only of Zehra, and of the misery 
she might be doomed to suffer. ‘ 

Bitter disappointment had made his love more 
fervent, and tie fire burned within him with an 
almost consuming power. The large dark eyes of 
the maiden he loved were constantly before him, and 
he could fancy the tears that flowed from them. 

One with less of religious trust would have cursed 
the fate that hung over his way; but the Christian 
knight only bowed in anguish, and longed for the 
time when he might meet the Moslem in fair combat. 

While the knight’s thoughts were thus engaged he 
heard a horse come galloping up to the door of the 
inn. He went to the window, in hopes that it might 
be Pedro who had returned successful; but he was 
disappointed, for the new comer was only a Moorish 
traveller, 

Shortly afterwards Pedro re-entered the apartment. 
He looked flustered and uneasy. 

“Can you obtain horses?” asked Charles. 

“T have found some that will auswer; but they 
may do us no good after all.” 

“Ah! Are they poor?” 

“No, no—not that,” quickly returned Pedro, cast- 
ing a hurried glance about him, “ We are detected!” 
“ Detected !” repeated Charles, with sudden alarm. 

** Not here, but we shall be. You heard that horse 
gallop up a moment ago?” 

“ Yes ” 


Go at once, for we 


“ He has come from the height of El Ajo, Signals 
have been made from Granada for the stoppage of all 
travellers, and of course we shall not be allowed to 
proceed.” 

* But they think we come from Jaen.” 

“That's nothing. The messenger asked if there 
were any travellers here, and Selim told him of us.” 
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Charles gazed a moment upon the floor. 

“ Pedro,” he asked, ‘‘ what men are there abeut the 
house ?” 

“ Some half-dozen loungers besides the landlord and 
messenger.” 

“ Where are the horses you have seen that we could 
have had ?” 

“ They are in the small stable at the back of the 
house.” 

“‘ Are the bridles handy ?” 

“a Yes.” 


“ Then stand by me, Pedro, and we will make our 
way through the small number that will oppose us. 
Ere long a host will be down from Granada. Come, 
our daggers will serve us.” 

“ San Jago, I'll stand by you, my master.” 

‘* Then lead the way to the stable.” 

The two passed out from the apartment and en- 
tered a narrow hall that ran through to the back yard. 
At the stable they found Selim and the messenger, to- 
gether with five of the people who belonged to the 
hamlet. 

“* Are our horses ready ?” asked Charles. 

“No,” hesitatingly returned Selim. 

“ Then let them be so at once. I will pay you your 
charge.” 

“ You will have to remain here for tls present,” 
said the messenger. 

“ Ah! How so ?” uttered Charles, gazing upon the 
speaker, who was an oldish man, and armed with a 
cimeter. 

“We have received orders from Granada to allow 
no one to pass.” 

“ That order must have been meant for someone 
who has escape? from justice, and not for us. Let us 
have our horses, good Selim, for we are in much 
haste.” 

“ No, no,” interposed the messenger. “‘ The orders 
are from the king, and they are imperative. Officers 
will arrive ere long from Granada, and if they are 
satisfied, then you can pass.” 

“ What have I todo with your officers?” exclaimed 
the knight. “ Selim, lead forth your horses.” 

“ I] cannot,” returned the landlord. 

A moment Charles of Leon gazed about him. 
None of those present were armed excepting the mes- 
senger. 

Near him stood a long, heavy oaken club, which 
seemed to have been used for beating grain. Charles 
seized it, and then turned to his esquire. 
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[EMINA WARNS THE KING.] 


‘* Pedro,” he said, ‘“‘ lead out the best horse you can 
find, and he who dares molest you falls on the spot.” 

Pedre knew his master too well to hesitate, and he 
moved towards the stall. 

“Shall I take one for you ?” he asked. 

“T will look out for myself. Be quick about it.” 

“Tf you attempt to resist the king’s authority the 
worst be your own,” uttered the messenger, at the 
same time drawing his cimeter. 

“T have studied the cost, and shall abide by my 
judgment,” returned Charles of Leon, grasping his 
heavy club with a firmer hold. 

“For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, let there be no 
bloodshed here!” cried the landlord, who trembled 
from head to foot. 

“Ho! all of you: I call upon you in the king's 
name te assist me,” shouted the messenger. ‘‘ Back 
from that horse! back, I say, or you shall rue it.” 

The last sentence was addressed to Pedro, but he 
noticed it not. 

He had backed a horse from the low stall, and had 
taken down a light saddle and thrown it across the 
animal's back. ¢ 

His hand was upon a bridle that hung near when 
the messenger spoke, and he threw it at once over 
the horse’s head. 

“ Back yourself!” exclaimed Charles, as he raised 
the club above his head. “We go from this 
place at our own will, and woe be to you if you 
interfere.” 

“Now, by the Prophet, you heve gone far enough. 
You dare not touch a royal officer in the discharge of 
his duty. Leave that horse.” 

A curl of derision broke about the lips of the Chris- 
tian knight. 

“ Mark me,” he said, “I but protect myself. To 
do that I bave often dared even death. I can daré it 
again !” 

“For heaven's sake, gentlemen,” urged the poor 
publican. 

“ Come on and aid me,” cried the messenger, turn- 
ing to the Moors behind him, some of whom had 
armed themselves with clubs, and seemed ready to 
show fight. “In the name of the king I bid you 
come.” 

“And in the name of the Christians’ God I bid 
you stand back!” shouted Charles of Leon, swinging 
his weapon above his head. 

“Ha! you are a Christian then 2?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you are the very men——” 

The messenger’s sentence was not concluded, for 
as he spoke he moved towards Pedro, and one 





blow from the knight's club brought him to the 
ground. 

Those villagers who had collected’ around had no 
interest in the present business, and they shrank 
back from the presence of the Christian. 

None cared to come within the reach of his - club, 
and now that the officer had fallen they seemed in- 
clined to offer no farther resistance. 

“Mount! mount!” cried Charles, as Pedro led the 
horse from the stable. 

“But you, Sir Charles.” 

“The Moor’s horse will do for me.” 

“ Allah defend me!” ejaculated Selim, clasping his- 
hands in agony. “Oh, the king will blame me.. 
Good gentlemen Christians, do let me entreat you to 
stop. You must not go. The king will ” 

“Peace, Selim,” broke in Charles, as he drew a 
small purse from his bosom. ‘“‘ Here’s gold enough- 
te pay thee for thy horse, and for thy good wine, 
too.” 

“ No, no—you had no wine, good sirs.” 

“Thy juice of grapes, then. Here, take the purse, 
and tell the messenger, when he finds his senses—if 
such a fortune should ever be his—that ere long his 
horse shall be set upon the road with his face turned 
homeward.” 

“By Allah!” cried one of the bystanders, “ that’s 
the very Christian knight that beat down the Alcalde 
in the lists.” 

This exclamation produced a marked sensation in» 
the crowd. Two of the Moors who had moved for— 
wards as if to offer some farther resistance, dropped 
their elubs and shrank back again. 

The Christian knight looked almost terrific in his 
wrath, and those around could not fail to read a 
death warrant in his countenance for the first who. 
should oppose him. 

Pedro had mounted the horse he had chosen, and 
rode out into the yard. Charles sprang to the side 
of the fallen messenger and seized the bright cimeter, 
and also himself of the scabbard. 

The owner moved heavily and opened his eyes, 
but before he could speak the Christian had gone. 

The Moor’s horse stood by the inn door, and with 
@ single bound Charles of Leon vaulted to the saddle - 
and drew the rein. Pedro was by his side in an in- 
stant, and together they started off. 

Selim cried after them to come back, and some of 
the others seemed half ashamed of the inaction they 
had shown; but it was now too late, and justas the 
Christians disappeared the messenger came to himself 
only to find himself worse off than before. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 
By Leon Lewis. 
—————————— 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Though looks and words, 
By the strong mastery of his practised will, 
Are overruled, the mounting blood betrays 
An impulse in its secret springs too deep 
For his eontroL Southey. 

Ir was the morning subsequent to little Arthur's 
abduction. 

In the grotto, in which Basil Montmaur was first 
introduced to the reader, Miss Wycherly was reclining 
upon a pile of oriental cushions. 

A gilded volume of poems had fallen from her 
hands to the floor, and she was dreamily watching 
the sky, of which she caught slight glimpses 
through the foliage of the trees shading the grotto 
entrance. 

A feeling of strange content had taken possession 
of her soul. : 

That very moraing she had received a letter from 
her lawyer, announcing that her directions had been 
obeyed in regard to her stocks and eonsols, and that 
a large sum of money, the result of their disposition, 
had been deposited in her name and subject to her 
order in the banking-bouse she had named. 

Her future, therefore, seemed clear to her. 

As she looked out upon the soft summer clouds, 
through the openings in the foliage of the trees, her 
imagination pictured a softer, warmer-hued sky, bend- 
ing above a lovely, retired home in a foreign land, 
where she and her boy would be all in all to each 
other. 

With a mother’s fond idclatry, she pictured the 
child at play in their garden, as untamed in his 
glee as the southern breezes that should sweep his 
sunny brow. 

In such a spot, in the midst of luxury and refining 
influences, he would forget the mystery that had en- 
veloped his earlier years, and would grow up to be 
her comforter and friend. When he should attain 
his manhood, and ask her of his history —-— 

Miss Alethea interrupted her reverie at this point 
with a sigh. . 

‘* He will believe me, I know he will,” she murmured, 
restlessly. 

Nevertheless, a sudden chill fell upon ber. 

She knew that her boy, young as he was, already 
evinced a lofty pride, andthat with him nobleness was 
inborn. 

What if he should” judge her harshly in the 
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future? What if he should disbelieve her assertions 
and protestations ? 

She assured herself again and again that he would 
not—that his love for ber was the leading element in 
his soul—and that though all the world might con- 
demn and turn from her, her son would still defend 
and uphold her. 

“ He will never have reason to blush for Bis name,” 
she thought. ‘That is untarnished, and be may yet 
claim it before the eyes of the world. Whether he 
do so or not, he will never have reason to blush for 
his parentage.” 

And then a face came between her and her dreams 
of Arthur—a face she had loved far better than her 
life—and every feature of which had been to hera 
thousandfold dearer than even the life of her boy. 

She was thinking of it with passionate yearning ex- 
pressed in her proud dark eyes and haughty mouth, 
and her lips were quivering in bitter anguish, when 
the entrance to the grotto was suddenly darkened by 
a masculine figure, and Richard Layne entered her 
presence. 

There was a troubled look about the young gentle- 
man which he vainly strove to conceal, and his face 
was haggard and pale, as though he had passed a 
sleepless night. 

There were lines, too, about his mouth that had not 
been there the day previous, and he looked like one 
upon whom a great grief bad fallen. 

He came forward into the shadow of the grotto that 
the light might not betray his changed appearance, 
and said, with affected lightness : 

“IT beg you will excuse my abrupt entrance, 
Alethea, into your retreat. I inquired for you at the 
Castle, and was told that you were in the garden. In 
the course of my search, I came upon the Lady Leo- 
polde, who directed me to the grotto!” 

Richard spoke rapidly, scarcely knowing what he 
said, with one or two forced laughs, as if to im- 
press upon Miss Wycherly a conviction of his extreme 
light-heartedness. 

He failed, of course. 

His forced and unusual manner alarmed the lady at 
once. 

She started up from her reclining posture, clenched 
her white hands tightly upon the cushion against 
which she leaned, and, with a deathly pallor upon her 
always pale face, exclaimed: 

“Has anything happened, Richard? Is—is any- 
one hurt ?” 

Richard tried to laugh, but his voice sounded so 
strangely hollow as to startle even himeelf. 

“How excitable you are, dear Alethea,” he re- 





marked, coming to her side, and putting his arm around 
her waist. 

The light streamed in upon him as he sat there, and 
Miss Wycherly did not fail to remark in an instant 
the ravages a single night had wrought in his good- 
natured face. 

“Tell me what it is, Richard,” she said, in a hollow 
whisper, trembling like a leaf. ‘‘ Something has hap- 
pened to my boy. Is he ill?” 

“No, indeed—that is, I hope not!” was the embar- 
rassed response. 

“You hepe not? Don’t you know?” and Miss 
Wycherly’s voice rang out clear and shrill with pain. 
“Is—is he——” 

Her tongue refused to utter the word “ dead.” 

She clutched Richard’s arm tightly, and looked into 
his face with such a wild, agonized look that, in mercy 
to her, he hastened to tell her the truth. 

“Be brave and calm, dearest Alethea,” he pleaded, 
holding her cold hand in his. ‘Arthur is well 
enough. The truth is, he has strayed away from 
home!” 

“ Strayed away ?” 

“ Yes, he rambled off somewhere yesterday, while 
I was gone to town. I returned home late last 
evening, and learned from my servants that he had 
not been seen since morning. I immediately went in 
search of him, scouring the roads and fields, and my 
servants are still keeping up the search. Do not give 
way to your fears, dear Alethea; but, for heaven's 
sake, help me to think where he can have gone to!” 

Miss Wycherly roused herself from the death-like 
stupor into which Richard’s words had plunged her, 
and endeavoured to command her thoughts. : 

“Have you been to the hidden cottage?” she 
asked. “He would have naturally gone back there 
in search of companionship ?” 

“Yes, Alethea, I went there first of all. Farmer 
Perkins is looking for Arthur over at the village, and 
Mary Perkins, in a frenzy of fear, has searched all 
around the cottage, with the idea that Arthur might 
have lost himself in it. No. Arthur did not go 
the ” 


re. 

“ Whither could he have gone?” cried the young 
mother. “ Who saw him last, Richard? What was 
he doing then?” 

“ The gardener was the last who saw him. The 
man was employed for a few minutes upon the front 
lawn in watering the shrubbery, and he asserts that 
he saw Arthur seated upon the gate-post !” 

“T saw him there too,” murmured Alethea, 
almost unconsciously, 

“The man says he watched him for a fow 
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minutes, for the lad had quite the air of a little king 
upon his throne. Suddenly there came a gay party 
of riders, and Arthur watched them with childish 
curiosity. They had scarcely passed when a low 
basket-carriage drove along—the man thought it was 
yours—and Arthur, in his eagerness, half arose to 
watch it. It had scarcely passed when the child 
began to weep as if in great distress. The gardener 
went to him, asking the cause of his grief, but, 
receiving no satisfactory. reply, he returned to his 
duties in the garden, Aud Arthur was not seen 
afterwards!” . 

Alethea had listened to this narration in a state of 
stupefaction, but now she uttered a cry of terrible 
anguish, and threw up her arms, exclaiming: 

“T have killed him—I have killed my boy! Oh, 
my son, my little Arthur! Ob, heaven!” 

Her grief was agonizing to witness. 

“Why do you say that you have killed him, 
Alethea? He cannot be déad. What can you 
mean ?” ' 

“Oh, Richard, I was in that <a 
when my boy sat upon the gate-post! at 
me, bowed, and smiled, and I took no. notice of 
him, because Mrs. Braithwaite sat beside me, and I 
feared if 1 did her attention would be drawn to him, 
and she would notice his resemblance: to.me. I saw 
his little lips quiver, and hig form droop, and my 
heart ached for him. I looked back at him, and 
waved him @ kiss, but it did mot restore his lost 
brightness. I saw his face all day 
yesterday, and I did not have a happy moment until 
my return home, and then I thought I should see 
him again upon the gate-post, and would make 
amends for my coldness of the morning. But I did 
not see him. Richard, I have killed my boy!” 

“My poor Alethea.” 

“IT can see through it all, Richard. Arthur gave 
way to his grief and then set out tofollow me. You 
know how braveand resoluteheis!” . 

“Then we shall find him, Alethea,” said Layne, 
hopefully. “This is the first clue I have obtained. 
He is probably on his way back.” 

“ But should we not have encountered him on our 
return ?” 

“ He might have fallen asleep under a hedge. The 
day was warm, and the walk would have fatigued 
him. I shall look for him in that direction immedi- 
ately. He may be there at this moment!” 

“Then may heaven guafd him!” cried the frantic 
young mother. “Oh, Richard, there were some 
tramps in possession of the ruins when we arrived, 
and they retreated to a little distance on account 
of our party, returning to them as we came away. 
They looked like travelling jugglers—yes, they were 
jugglers, for ove of them offered to perform tricks for 

yur amusement. They may have got my boy. You 
know how beautiful and graceful he is, Perhaps at 
this moment he is being taken farther from me!” 

“Be calm, Alethea; you will exhaust yourself,” 
pleaded Layne. “ My groom went to the ruins, and 
if Arthur bad been there he will learn the fact!” 

“We should have more men engaged in the search. 
will send out my servants.” 

“And go excite the curiosity of your guests as 
well as dependents. You are uot acting with your 
usual caution, dear Alethea. The child will soon be 
found—I half expected to find him here with you. 
[here is no cause for alarm!” 

Alethea became more calm, and said, resolutely : 

“When you find- him, Richard, you must let me 
know on the instaut. And you must bring him to 
me to-night. Icannot let him be away from me 
longer. You may make whatever excuses you can 
for the absence of your nephew, but I must have 
him back again. Ob, the agonies I have endured 
since I gave him up io you—the sleepless nights I 
have passed, andethe long and desolate days! I can 
never part with him again. My boy! My beauti- 
ful boy !” 

She sobbed unrestrainedly. 

Richard Layne’s eyes were full of tears, and his 
voice trembled as he said: 

“Dear Alethea, I loved him too. I tried to make 
him happy. 1 was tender aad gentle with him, as 1 
would have been with a babe. I fear you blame me 
for his disappearance.” 

“ No, Richard, I blame no one but myself. If I 
had but smiled upon him, or returned his pretty 
look he would have been safe at this moment. I 
know you loved him, Richard, and that you were a 
father to him. Do not blame yourself, for I alone 
have erred.” 

She spoke with such a heartbroken tone that 
Richard's heart ached for her. 

“You had better join personally in the search for 
him, Richard,” continued Miss Wycherly, “* My heart 
is full of impatience and restlessness. ._I should feel 
better if I knew that you were in the saddle !” 

She lifted her head wearily from his shoulder, and 
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be for ever lost to her. 

Witi xt a word, he started to leave the grotto. 

“ Wait one moment, Richard!” said the lady. 
“ Offer immense rewards, if necessary. Follow up 
those tramps we saw. You can take with you 
as many of my servants as you think best. It 
will not be considered strange that I should sympa- 
thize with you in the loss of your nephew. And, 
Richard, keep me informed of your progress. If harm 


the truth at once. This suspense is terrible !” 

“T will do as you say, Alethea. For Arthur's sake, 
keep up. Don’t give way as you ate doing how! 
Wherever he is, the child is quite safe !” . 

With this consoling remark, which failedto comfort 
himself, Richard Layne went ont. 

Sin Wycherly then covered her face with her 
ni: 

The anguish that filled her souk was betrayed on! 
by faint shudderings now and then. She gave way 
to ee tears nor sobs ; she did a moan or wail 
—her grief was too deep expression, 

What she thought and felt as she lay there 
with shrouded face was never known save to her own 


soul and its M a 
and another, and then she 


An hour 
looked up with a wild, sad face, and murmured faintly 
to herself. ; a 


The sound of her own Voice seemed to arouse her, 
and she arose, drew about her the mantle 
lace that draped her form, and 
walking blindly, as if film had 


on. 
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Castle, anxious to gain the privacy of her own 
ments. 

She had passed over scarcely half the distance 
she encountered Lord Waldemere. fi 
His lordship bad been walking about for some time 
in full view of the grotto, consumed with jealous rage 
because Richard Layne was holding an interview there 
with Alethea. 

_ He knew that he was there for the purpose of 
breaking the news of Arthur's disappearance, but he 
envied him the happiness of soothing the grief of the 
young mother, of inspiring her with hope, of holding 
her wand, aud caressing her. 

He could only comfort himself with the reflection 
that the loss of Arthur must be a grief which caresses 
could not subdue, and which loving words could 
searcely alleviate. 

When Riehard Layne issued from the grotto, 
bowed down as under a heavy burdea, the marquis 
rejoiced, muttering: 

“He feels the loss of his nameless son. I should 
like to see how Alethea bears it.” 

But his patience was almost exhausted during his 
three hours of waiting for her. 

He fancied her fainting and ill, and started once or 
twice to go to the grotto, then checked himself with 
an impatient exclamation and took a seat under an 
acacia tree, pretending be absorbed in a book, 
which he held upside down. 

But: when Alethea made her appearance, he was 
surprised to see so little change in her. 

She walked more slowly than usual, and he noticed 
she had a weary, worn-out air, but her eyes were 
not red nor swollen with weeping. 

“ Her heart must be of stone,” he muttered, 

He approached her so as to intercept her path, and 
saluted her with a good morning. 

Miss Wycherly returned the salutation. 

At sight of him, she regained her usual coldness 
and hauteur, and her countenance was as proud and 
impassive as ever as she paused for him to move 
aside. 

It was singular that she did not suspect Lord Wal- 
demere of being concerned in the disappearance of 
the boy, butshedid not. Her mind wasso preoccupied 
with thoughts of her own apparent coldness to little 
Arthar, that she did not even recall the threats of the 
marquis to wound her through her son. 

His lordship had been prepared for reproaches and 
accusations from her, and he was accordingly sur- 
prised chat he did not receive them. 

“This is a,delightful day, Miss Wycherly,” he ob- 
served, carelessly. 

“ Is it?” she returned, wearily. “I had not noticed 
the weather.” 

“Your excursion yesterday fatigued 
did. it not?” inquired the marquis. “ 
looking well this morning.” 

“1 am not feeling very well.” 

She stepped forward, waving his lordship from her 
path, but he did not move. 

“Permit me a moment’s conversation with you, 
Miss Wycherly,” he said. ‘It is with regard to your 
invited guest, Sir Wilton Werner. I will be frank 


‘ou greatly, 
ou are not 





looked into his face with such despair that Layne 





knew without being told that she believed her son to 


has come to my child, do not hesitate to let me know 





upon hisaccount. I heard him mention in town that he 

ex to become your husband. That remark 
brought me to the Castle, your unwelcome and un- 
invited guest.” 

Alethea bowed. 

“ My stay here has been lengthened by hearing that 
Layne was in the neighbourhood. I was considerably 
astonished to find that he had been living here years, 
entirely upon your account, and that your relations 
aith him were so intimate that your own niece, the 
Lady Leopolde, had contracted the habit of calling 
him ‘ Uncle Richard.’” 

“Well?” 

“A longer stay has given me a keener insight into 
your affairs. 1 find that Sir Wilton Werner was 
not engaged to you at the moment he made the re- 
mark that aroused my indignation, I find that you 
and Richard Layne have quarrelled, or agreed to give 
each other up. I find that he aspires to the hand of 
the Lady Ellen Haigh, and that you encoutage the 
attentions of Werner. I was in thé consefvatory 
the evening the baronet proposed to Re and I must 
say that you acted your part well. No timid child of 
fifteen could have shown more hesitancy or less 
knowledge of her own heart thai you when you 
solicited time to consider his offer,” and the marquis 
“T seo wrong in all that; my lord, except 
your ea which was certainly. unworthy a 
gentleman,” returned Alethea, coolly. 

“Te doubted tink peated oot Ww M 

y : accept Sir Wilton, Miss 

Wycherly, for he does not seem to me to possess 

the q that would win a lady's affections. 

His early manhood was marked by dissoluteness and 

stained by ayy Sere from which a true gentleman 

would recoil. least, popular report so says. But 

yesterday your marked preference for him and his 

triumphant manner convinced me that your long-de- 

layed answer had been given at last, and that you 

had promised yourself to him in marriage.” 

“] am free to dispose of myself as I like, I. sup- 

pose ?” 

“You are, indeed. But are you really engaged to 

him, Alethea ?” 

“T decline answering your question,” was the 

haughty response. 

“ Then I shall interpret your silence as I please.” 

“ Certainly: you can doas you like. At present,” 

and Miss Wycherly’s voice faltered and became un- 

even, “Iam not able to converse farther with you 

upon the subject. I have a great sorrow that unfits 

me to defend myself, or even to care what may be 

said against me.” 

At this allusion to Arthur’s disappearance, the mar- 

quis betrayed a self-consciousuess, lookiug confused. 

Miss Wycherly was tvo absurbed in her own grief 

to notice it. 

Lord Waldemere stepped aside, a satisfied look ap- 

pearing for a single moment iu his eyes, and permitted 

her to pass on. 

She went on towards the eastern tower, and ho 

proceeded to the drawing-room. 

Admitting herself at the private door, Alethea 

ascended the secret staircase, passed into her inner 

chamber, and ascended to the secfet suite of rooms 

that had been occupied by her son during his stay at 

the Castle. 

Here she spent the day in solitude. — 

She stationed herself by one of the ivy-screened 

windows, in the intervals of her frenzied pacing to 

and fro, and watched keenly for the coming of a mese 

senger with tidings. 

But she shed no tears, 

A stony calm came over her, making her seem 

more than ever the iceberg she had been called. 

Alison brought up ber luncheon and was frightene@ 

at ber singular manner. Miss Wycherly explained te 

her its cause, and the old waiting-woman wept and 

bemoaned the disappearance of her mistress’s son, and 

Alethea envied her the power of expressing her 

sorrow. 

“Asfor me,” she said, simply passing her hand 

wearily over her brows, “I cannot weep. I seem 

turned to stone!” 

She left her food untouched, and went back to the 

window, while Alison wept for her mistress as well 

as young Arthur, 

Thus the afternoon passed. 

It was nearly sunset, and the’ western sky had be- 

gun to be illumined with clouds of crimson and amber, 

when the keen eyes of Miss Wycherly beheld a horse- 

man approaching the lodge from the direction of 
i Layne’s. 

As he turned into the avenue, she saw that he was 

not Richard, but his groom, and in fevered haste she 

sent old Alison down to the front portico to intercept. 

his. message. 

*“‘ Arthur cannot have been found,” she murmured,. 

anxiously, “ or Richard would have brought thé news... 


‘ 





enough with you to say that Leame here somewhat 





It may be,” she added, with sudden hope, “ that the» 
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groom has discovered my boy at the ruins, and that 
Richard is still absent in another direction !” 

The minutes that passed before Alison returned 
seemed lixe hours. 

When she came at last, she brought in her hand a 
letter. 

“ There was no message but that, my lady,” she said, 
placing the missive in her hands, 

Miss Wycherly tore open the envelope and unfolded 
the sheet it contained. 

The note was from Richard Layne. He stated that 
nothing had yet been found or heard of Arthur ; that 
he had not been seen at the ruins; that the 
tramps who had bivouacked there had vanished, and 
that he should set out in search of them instantly. 

“ He is lost—my boy is lost to me for ever!” said 
Miss Wycherly, giving the note into Alison’s hands. 
‘* We have seen him for the last time, Alison. Oh, 
my boy, my son !” 

The last word was breathed very faintly, andit was 
scarcely uttered when Alethea took a atep forward 
cowards her old nurse, stumbled, and fell senseless 
into Alison’s outstretched arms. 


OHAPTER XXXVIIL 
Tue morning broke clear and beautiful over the 


ens. 

The air blew softly over the flower-sprinkled moor, 
bearing with it a balmy fragrance as pure as deli- 
cious. 

This gentle breeze found its, way into Natalie’s 
bed-chamber, through her open window, and lifted 
the golden tendrils of her hair, caressed her pale 
cheeks, and aroused her anew to life and its bur- 
dens. 

With an unconscious sigh, she opened her blue 
eyes and looked around her. 

She had been visited by a strange, sweet dream, 
and the awakening from it was not pleasant. 

In her sleep she had imagined herself the presiding 
genius of a beautiful home, where loving atten- 
tions were heaped upon her, where loving eyes 
watch+d’over her, and where a loving heart depended 
for happiness upon her smiles. 

The home she had pictured was not the lofty man- 
sion of Lord ‘I’ mplecombe’s ancestral home, nor was 
his the love of which she had dreamed. 

Instead of gr@mdeur, she had dreamed of a@ gray- 
stoue farmhouse, with steep pitched roofs, gable 
windows, rustic porches—one of those charming 
homes where the beautiful combines with the useful— 
and he whom she imagined as sharing that home 
was Hugh Fauld. 

As she awakened and recalled her dream, her cheeks 
flushed, and she murmured: , 

** How could I have had such a dream, when I have 
no such fancies when awake? How could I have 
dreamed such a thing when I am the wife of 
another ?” 

Again she sighed, and a shadow overspread her 
face. 

Without attempting to analyze her feelings, she 
sprang from her bed, aad commenced her toilet. 

Wien this had been accomplished she flung open 
her windows to admit the breeze, and proceeded to 
pack her trunk, that she might be in readiness to 
depart. 

When this had been done, she descended to the 
portico, and seated lerself upon tle steps, looking 
upon the pleasant moor, and avoiding the sight of 
the marsh and the sullen river in which she had so 
nearly terminated her existence the previous evening. 

She had sat thus some time in a state of dreamy un- 
consciousness, enjoying the sunlight, the fragrance, 
and the bird-music, when she was joined by Linnet, 
who seated herself humbly at Natalie’s feet, looking 
up into her face with affectionate gaze. 

“‘Nata-lee looks trouble,” she said, sympathizingly. 
“Nell Linnet what troubles her. Has anyone looked 
cross at Nata-lee ?” 

The young wife replied in the negative, and Linnet 
resumed : 

“ Shall we walk among the flowers and birds now, 
Nata-lee? They are all happy this morning, because 
ihe sun smiles on them.” 

“We will not go this morning, Linnet,” said 
Natalie, gently. “TI tiink we shall never go over 
the moor again together. -I must leave you,” 

“Leave me, Nata-lee?” and Linnet’s eyes filled 
with tears, and a frightened, sad expression gathered 
in her face. “What has Linnet done ?” 

It required all the tact at Natalie's command to 
soothe the suddenly awakened grief of the “ daft girl,” 
and she carefully avoided betraying to her her in- 
tended departure, deeming it best to take her leave 
suddenly. 

By the time she had succeeded in recalling the 
smile to Linnet’s mouth, she became aware of the 


approach of Hugh Pauld, who had come very near |: 


to the Fens without having been observed. — 





The sound of wheels first cauglit her attention, and 
on perceiving the vehicle whose approach they an- 
nounced, she arose and went down to the gate, which 
she flung hospitably open. 

A minute later, Hugh Fauld drove into the 
garden. 

He bowed to her gravely, scanning her face earnestly 
for signs of mental or physical suffering, aud then 
sprang from his seat and walked beside her to the 
porch, guiding his horses as he went. 

His manner had greatly changed since the previous 
evening. 

He had evidently struggled with himself and come 
off conqueror, for his mavner was that of a father or 
elder brother, and his glances were calin and grave, 
+ nothing of his great love for ker manifest in 
them. 

Natalie felt a strange sense of relief as she noticed 
this change—but she also felt a pang of disappoint- 
ment. 

Rebuking herself for this feeling, she passed on to 
the portico, while Hugh took care of his horses. 

He soon returned to her, and was introduced to 
Linnet, for whose presence Natalie was thankfal, as 
the earl’s deserted wife felt a singular embarrassment 
in the presence of her discarded lover. 

She could not resist the conviction that she had 
flung away the rough but genuine diamond for mere 
glittering paste, and, despite all her efforts, the thought 
would return—if Hugh had only made his love known 
to her before Lord Templecombe had come to trouble 
her existence! 

Her embarrassment was soon dissipated under the 
fatherly manner of Hugh, and she felt quite at her 
ease when old Elspeth sounded the breakfast-bell. 

He gave her his arm and conducted her into the 
dining-room, placing her in her chair, and taking his 
seat opposite, in the most matter-of-course way, 
not betraying in the least the joyful thrill it gave 
him to feel the pressure of her hand upon his arm, or 
to sit where he could feast his eyes upon her fair and 
delicate face. 

They lingered over their coffee and toast, Hugh de- 
siring to prolong the meal as much as possible, as it 
might be the last at which they should ever sit to- 
gether, and Natalie desiring to defer to the latest mo- 
ment her parting with poor Linnet. 

But the repast terminated at last. 

There was no longer an excuse for trifling with the 
dainties before them, aud they were about to arise 
when Linnet entered. 

Natalie beckoned the girl, who obeyed the summons 
with smiling alacrity. 

“ Linnet, dear,” began the earl’s wife, nervously, 
deeming it best to come to the point at once, ‘I am 
going away from the Fens. I am going to leave you 
now, this very morning!” 

Linnet looked incredulous, but sobered under the 
grave, sad look of Natalie, and scanned the dress of 
the latter, observing that Natalie now wore the same 
blue robe as on the occasion of their first meeting. 

“Do you really mean to leave Linnet, Nata-lee?” 
she asked, plaintively. 

The earl's wife replied only by # bow of assent. 

It would bea painful task to describe the grief of 
the daft maiden when she fully comprehended that her 
friend intended to desert her. 

She wept and moaned, clinging to Natalie as though 
she would detain her by force, until the old house- 
keeper's attention was excited, and she drew near to 
witness the scene. 

“Why not take her with you, Natalie?” suggested 
Hugh, as he walked towards the window. 

“T do not believe her grandmother would allow her 
to go,” was the reply, in a perplexed tone. 

Hugh turned about, coming back to the table, and 
demanded of Linnet if she would like to accompany 
her friend. 

The girl’s brow cleared immediately, her faco be~ 
came transfigured with joy, and she eagerly’ ex- 
claimed: 

“Yes, I will go with Nata-lee; the birds and the 
flowers go away when the frosts and snows come, 
and the frost seems.to be rere when I think of Nata- 
lee’s going,” and she laid her bands over her heart. 
“ Nata-lee will take me where other flowers and birds 
come, and she will never go away and leave poor 
Linnet all alone for always.” 

Old Elspeth had been watching her grand-daughter 
curiously, and now demanded the cause of her ex- 
citement. 

Hugh possessed a stentorian voice, and he informed 
the deaf old woman that her mistress would leave 
the Fens immediately, and that she desired to take 
Linnet with her. 

“ As her maid?” questioned Old Elspeth. 

Hugh nodded. 

A look of gratification appeared on the house- 
keeper's face, and she said: 

“I'm willing she should go, my lady: She’sno 


help to me—bein’ ewt on the moor: all the time—and |" 





if you can make her useful, I’m glad on’t. It'll bea 
comfort to me to know that she is provided for, and 
that I won’t have her to look after. Taint likely 
she'll earn the salt to her porridge, but your lady- 
ship knows what she is and won't be blaming me!” 

So the matter was settled, to the infiuite joy of 
Linnet. 

Hugh brought down Natalie’s trunk, while the de- 
serted wife put on her bonnet and tied on her veil. 

Adieux were then said to old Elspeth, who fel- 
lowed her mistress to the porch, and Natalie was as- 
sisted to her place. 

She had scarcely seated herself when Linnet came 
up, radiant with a fresh wreath of flowers on her head, 
and with a quaint white cape crossed over her breast 
—an article that had been borrowed from her grand- 
mother. 

She embraced the old housekeeper in a passive sort 
of way, and then climbed into the vehicle, ignoring 
Hugh's proffered assistance, and nestling close to 
Natalie’s side as though that place were her rightful 
home. 

Hugh then took his seat, the horses started, and 
they passed out of tiie garden and upon the moor. 

(To be continued) 


MENDENHALL 


“GRETA THE MaGnNiricent” people named her; 
she had such a grand and queenly air—such a 
fashion of ruling everybody, from Rose Mendenhall, 
her little heiress cousin, to the highest and mightiest 
dignitaries in the county. 

Strangers always took her for the heiress instead 
of Rose, and most, when they found their mistake, 
were sorry that it was not as they first thought. 

Ah, she was so beautiful, this Greta; she had such 
a clear, fine complexion; she had such great bright, 
strong eyes, her hair was so long, so silken, so 
abundant, so wavy and so golden; she had sucha 
tall, elegant shape, such feet and hands, such a 
charming way—she was perfection, in short, but it 
was the perfection of art, not nature, 

Few would look twice at Rose when Greta was 
near, although Rose was the heiress and Greta had no 
money. Some did look at Rose, however, and those 
who got beyond that crust of shyness and reserve in 
which she enveloped herself mostly, discovered, to 
their surprise, a8 much sweetness as pertains to the 
lovely blossom after which she was named. 

Rose Mendenhall was little, and dark-skinned as a 
gipsy, slender and fairylike in her proportions, 
timid and childlike in her disposition, devoted in her 
attachments, aud satisfied that her cousin Greta was 
the most perfect person in the world. Nothing that 
pertained to Rose belonged to her so much as to 
Greta. 

Greta was far more mistress of Mendenhall than 
Rose was, and by Rose’s choice. An imperious 
mistress she made, too. 

Greta had lovers by tlhe score—country squires and 
red-faced justices—though there were no desirable 
matches, aud Greta the Magnificent pined for a lover 
who should be worthy her charms and talents. 

Her one dread was lest Rose should marry before 
she had secured a lordly enough home to atone for 
banishment from the splendours of Mendenhall. 
She rightly calculated that a lord at Mendenhall 
would be a very different institution from little 
Rose. 

There was a letter. that Rose’s father had left 
behind for her which troubled Greta much. This 
letter told Rose that he had a friend so dearly 
loved that it would almost be happiness to him in 
his grave to have that love perpetuated by a mar- 
riage between his daughter and his friend's son. 

This son would be of age when Rose was eighteen. 
He would then, in obedience to his father’s wishes, 
visit her and if the affections of each remained at 
their disposal, they might, perhaps, bestow them 
according to the dearest wishes of the two parents. 

There was nothing authoritative in the letter— 
nothing binding upon either party. It was only a 
fondly expressed wish, but, as such, would be law 
to the generous and impulsive Rose, as Greta well 
knew. 

Rose, however, had never, as yet, seen this letter, 
nor did she know of its existence. Greta retained it 
in her own possession, and. looked forward, with 
alternate misgiving and eagerness, to the advent of 
this rival to her rulé. i 

She knew he was heir to a sufficiently barren patri- 
mony,so that to win him from Rose would not be 
worth her while. 

But would he be of pliable mould ?—of that temper 
which a wave of her white hand should govern? She 
knit her graceful brows over this problem iudefati- 
gably, but nothing came of it till she beheld the 
young man himself. 

Alas, then, for Greta the Magnificent!’ She might 
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put her foot on the necks of the county devotees, but 
was one who looked more than a match for her 


wiles. 

Bruce Oldroyd stood full six feet two; he had an 
eye like an eagle's. 

He was as handsome, as gallant, as gay, as chival- 
rous, as noble of mien and commanding of presence 
as a prinee in a fairy tale. 

Greta Landsell saw him as he came up the avenue, 
and her heart sank like lead; but she rallied, and 
donned her bravest attire for him, and her loveliest 


smiles. : 

As it chanced, Rose was away for a few days, and 
young Oldroyd made the same mistake others had 
done in supposing that he bebeld the heiress instead 
of Greta, she having purposely dropped her voice be- 
yond distinguishing in introducing herself. 

Never had such a vision of beauty dawned upon 
Brace Oldroyd as Greta was then, seen in the half 
light of the morning room, her queenly graces ex- 


Greta laughed. She meant to provoke him. 

“Tell me that over again, and I will make you the 
sorriest-———” 

“ Never threaten a woman, Bruce.” 

“ If you ever tell me to marry Rose again 1 will do 
it, so help me——” 
* * * * * 

That night there was company at Mendenhall — 
some of Greta’s old admirers among them—and she 
smiled upon them till Oldroyd’s blood was-on fire 
— jealous anger, and he looked for Rose in sheer 
spite. 

Darling little Rose. 

How her face glowed under his look, how her shy, 
soft eyes trembled away from his, and her cheek grew 
hot and cold by turns, 

Reckless Bruce Oldroyd madly trifled with one 
heart that he might wring another, as his own was 
being wrung. * 

Greta watched him furtively, and he, thinking she 





quisitely veiled with just the amount of cor 
his young intended would be expected to ¢*splay—the 
colour coming faintly in her cheek, golden shadows 
shimmering down her levely head, and scarlet smiles 
wreathing her moist lips. 

And then, when she lifted those large white lids, 
with what strange sweet eyes she looked at him. 

‘ He fell madly in love with her in the first half- 
our. 

It was not love so much as it was giddy intoxica- 
tion—swift, sweet, subtle, enthralling. 

By the next day Greta told him his mistake, and 
like those before him, he was sorry it was a mistake. 
It was not so bad, however. He might still love and 
marry whom he pleased, and it was not likely it would 
be any other than Greta if she would love him. 

But Greta would not love him—at least so she told 
him, standing in the purple evening light, with 
drooped lids that contradicted most flatly what the 
scarlet lips had just said; and then she let her white 
hand flutter to the eager clasp of his, and looking up 
to him with eyes of mingled sadness, and smiling, 
said softly: 

“‘ Wedding joys are not for two such poorlings as 
you and I. We may love, but we may not marry.” 

“ Why not ?” clasping her swiftly to him and look- 
ing reproacifully into her dangerous eyes. 

She shook her head. 

“ You may despise me—you will, but I cannot live 
without this laxury—it is necessity to me; without 
it I should die like a bird lost in a northern winter.”’ 

She had drooped her face to his shoulder, so she 
did not see the shadowy pain that crossed his face. 

She disengaged herself presently from his embrace. 

“‘ You will marry Rose, my darling; you ought to 
marry Rose—she is my niece.” 

Bruce Oldroyd made a gesture of impatience, and 
extended his arms for Greta to come back to them. 
But she said no more, retreating from him, and smiling 
sadly as she went. 

That night Rose came; but Bruce Oldroyd had no 
eves for her, and she shrank away from him as she 
did from all strangers. Greta and he were always to- 
gether, she tightening her toils about him with each 
day, siren that she was. 

Rose watched them, sometimes, through vistas in 
wood or shrubbery, or through half-closed lattice, and 
the child’s sweet eyes filled with slow tears as she 
looked. How beautiful Cousin Greta was, and—and 
Bruce Oldroyd. 

Would anybody ever love her, she wondered, as 
Bruce Oldroyd loved Cousin Greta? It wasn't 
likely. 

Cousin Greta surprised these musings one day 
and gave her a queer leok. Rose was looking 
pale—she was always so, but Greta had eyes sharp 
enough to see that this was something more than 
usual. 

““Why do you hold your hand to your side in that 
way, Rose?” she demanded, sharply. 

“Tt is nothing,” Rose said, ‘not worth talking 
about.” 

Greia watched fora t 

“Her mother died suddenly,” she thought; “I 
have myself been warned that a sudden shock might 
develope something. She looks more like it than I,” 
with a proud glance in the pier-glass opposite at the 
reflection of her superb beauty. There was no pallor 
there, 

“* Rose leves you, Bruce,” Greta said, softly, to her 
lover, half an hour after. 

“Rose? Tush!” 

“It is true. You had better marry her.” 

Bruee Oldroyd turned upon her with a haughty 
flash : 





“I may do so yet, Greta—don’t press me too 


Greta’s scarlet lips eos in a slow smile, and 
she watched him languidly through half-closed lids. 

“I believe you would not care a heart-throb if I 
did,” he said, angrily. 


was touched at last, bent lower still to look in Rose's 
sweet eyes, and cadenced his voiee to more lover- 
like tones. 

“Oh, Greta, such a happy evenixg,” murmured 
Rose, as her cousin twined her false arms about ier 
that night at the hour of retiring. 

For answer, the false red lips kissed her, and went 
away, smiling cruelly. 

In a few days there was company again—Greta 
again in her réle of coquette, and Rose happy in 
Bruce Oldroyd’s smile. Then they all went to see 
a review some miles away, and Greta rode with one 
of her squires, and made such work of it this time 
that Bruce, maddened by her coquetries, lost temper 
and colour completely. 

He was at her side as she galloped up the bank, 
crowding between her and her escort like a crazy 
man. 

“You are trying purposely to vex me,” he said, 
with an ashen face. 

“TI?” quite iunocently. 

“Give it over, Greta, or r 

“ Don’t be a simpleton, Bruce. You and I have 
had our game; let us cry quits, and go our own 
ways.” 

“Are you going to marry that blockhead, Greta?” 

“Tt is not unlikely. You will marry Rose, of 
course.” 

Bruce set his teeth, and looked swiftly over his 
shoulder. “That blockhead” had gone to Rose's 
rescue. 

“ If you say the word, I will,” he said, with a stifled 
imprecation. 

“I say it :” the voice was clear, sweet, impassive. 
* 7 7. . - 


“Cousin Greta, I thought he loved you,” Rose 
whispered that night, hiding her little face on Greta’s 
shoulder. 

“He has asked you to marry him?” questioned 
Greta, with an involuntary sinking of heart tuat she 
could have shook herself for. 

“ Yes, Greta; eh, andI am so happy. I love him 

so.” 
“She will relent now,” thought Bruce Oldroyd ; 
“ she will never see me gothrough this thing without 
giving a sign. May the pavgs of jealousy devour 
her heart as they have mine.” 

But Greta was strong. She gave no sign. She 
suffered some, butshe knew too well that one soften- 
ing look would burst the web she had woven with so 
much toil. 

He would have been at her feet, regardless of 
honour, Rose, everything but the passion with which 
she enthralled him, and the time was not come yet for 
that. He and Rose must be married first. She would 
see him lord of Mendenhall, and then—— 

She caught her breath with a strange, sharp pang, 
and sat down with a scared look. 

“Tam agitating myself too much,” she thought, 
gravely. “‘Idid not think I had heart enough to 
ache. My prinee, if you knew how I loved you, but 
I love splendour more, and—ugh! this odd pain—I 
must keep cool. I have not slept enough of late. 
I must take eare of myself, or I may not live to be 
mistress of Mendenhall.” 

. * > * im 

What a trousseau Rose had! Exuberant of taste and 
vitality, with ample means at her command, and 
eagerly seconded by Greta, who seemed animated by 
a feverish excitement of haste, the wedding wardrobe 
grew to perfettion, the wedding feast was ready, 
the priest and guests summoned. 

“She will soften at the last—she must soften be- 
fore it is too late,” said Bruce Oldroyd to himself. “I 
will go to the end if she do not.” 

It was a splendid wedding, the bridegroom gallant 
and handsome beyond compare; the bride 
like an angel in her happiness and misty bridal robes. 
Both were but that is so common at weddings. 
Greta was bridesmaid, and looking so handsome 





that it took one’s breath away to look at her. 





If Greta the Magnificent ever had condescended to 
such a thing, I should have said che was painted on this 
day ; there was a deadly pallor on her brow, such vivid 
bloom upon her cheeks; and her lips were like threads 
of scarlet fire. 

The brid m did not once look towards her, nor 
she at him; but her eyes burned under their white 
lids, like tropic suns. 

ivided the homage of the room even with 
the sweet girl-bride. 

People’s eyes followed her es though spellbound. 
Never had she so charmed and dazzled in a breath. 
She looked queen of Mendenhall; and so she meant 


to be, , 
Under all that witching look and manner lurked 
RS ose began to d d tly G 
e guests to depart, and presently Greta 
vanished. P 


The bridal chambers were in the east wing; a 
suite of grand and stately a; ts set apart from 
time immemorial for the Mendenhall brides. They 
had been refitted exquisitely for Rose, and now, clad 
in the soft twilight of alabaster shaded lamps, serene 
and lovely as their mistress, they waited her coming. 

As first it was Greta’s right to enter 
here first, and she came, pacing slowly the length of 
the entire suite, till her own maid,a quick little 
Frenchwoman, came to her, nodded significantly, and 
was gone. Greta caught her breath and still 
in the cantre of the room, the ar shimmering 
white light about her, she drooping an exquisite 
statue in their midst. 

As a step sounded near, and Bruce Oldroyd, 
summoned by the French maid, came into the room 
alone, Greta dropped to the snowy carpet, and lay 
aK a piece of — marble. 

t was superb acting. 

Thus she might have looked if her heart had 
indeed burst with agony; her perfectly moulded 
arms tossed wildly before her, her features drawn, 
her face ghastly as death. 

The young bridegroom sprang forward with a sharp 
cry, and caught her in his arms, murmuring passionate 
words of endearment, and showering kisses upon her 
cold face. She opened her eyes at that, and clung to 
him with her white bauds, calling him fond names. 

In the midst, true to her réle, the maid brought 
Rose noiselessly beside them. 

“Bruce! my husband! Oh! why gid you marry 
me, then?” she said, with a cry that smote Bruce 
Oldroyd to the heart. For the first time glanc- 
ing aside atthe little white swaying figure, he realized 
what an unutterably wicked thing he had done— 
what a dishonest, unmanly, cowardly wrong he had 
ou @ woman who had been weak enough to love 

im. 

Woe to the woman who tempts a man to the loss 
of his own self-respect! Woe to the woman for whom 
a man sells his h r, and loathes himself for his 
shame! ‘Ten chances to one he will include her in the 
loathing, sooner or later. 

Bruce Oldroyd loosened his clasp of Greta with a 
groan; his arms dropped away from her like lead. 
He stood with face averted, and stern. 

“He has married you, but he loves me, Rose,” 
she said, pitilessly. The cruel words stung even him. 

He shook her off as though she had been a viper. 

Greta stood up and looked at him, a sudden and 
awful fright in her great eyes. 

Then Bruce Oldroyd crossed to where Rose had 
shrunk, and gathered his wife in his strong arms. 

“T have married her and [love her; I will’ bea 
true husband to the woman I have chosen so long as 
we both live !” 

Greta moved slowly towards them, her face rigid, 
her hands clasped tightly over her heart. 

“She will not live long,” she said, deliberately. 
“T knew 7 = omg sudden death in her 
bosom, or ould never have urged you to marry 
her. I will be mistress of Mendenhall yet!” 

“Tt is false!” said Rose’s husband, with a look of 
horror and loathing at the woman who had made 
such a tool of him. “I love Rose; she shall not die.” 

Greta stood a moment, her great eyes slowly dilat- 
ing with some solemn and awful meaning. Ten 
she turned and crossed the room n with dragging 
step, and dropped languidly into a great white velvet 
chair, and shut hereyes. ‘T'wice she cried out sharply, 
and the oe the snowy cushion clenched and 
unclenched ii 


That was all. . : 
“Ab, monsieur—the mademoiselle ; she love you 
so, ber heart break! She have one heart disease dese 
; I tell her so, but she not believe me! Now 

t break! she die!” 
It was the.little French maid who had come in like a 
to find her mistrees dead in her chair—dead 
very fate she had intended for another. 





ited her father’s not her 
mother’s, and she lived to be devotedly loved by her 
usband a life through. o. C. 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF QUEBEC. 


GreAT FIRES, like earthquakes and revolutions, 
serve to mark epochs in the histories of countries ; but 
terrible as are their immediate consequences, they 
serve to teach men the folly of building their houses 
on sand, or, in other words, of wood: again, they 
carry with them the consolation that succeeding 
generations will reap benefit from their sufferings, if 
‘only that masses of ill-constructed, fever-breeding 
dwellings give place to wider streets, more commo- 
dious, better-constructed houses, and therefore a 
purer atmosphere, and consequently better health. 
Let us repeat, then, that this consolation has attended 
all great fires, and we may enumerate the fol- 
lowing :—That of London in 1666, which began in 
Pudding Lane, and ended at Pie Cerner, and not ouly 
gave to Englishmen a new London, but, humanly 
speaking, helped to drive away the ‘ Plague ;” that of 
Peru in 1709, when 13,000 houses’ were destroyed ; 
the fire of Canton, in China, which consumed 15,000 
houses ; that of St. Petersburg in 1862, when property 
was lost to the amount of £1,000,000; that of Mon- 
treal in 1852, when 1,200 houses were destroyed; that 
of Quebec, when 1,650 houses were burned; still more 
terrible, that in the same city of Quebec in 1846, 
when at the burning of the theatre some 47 persons 
were destroyed ; and even still more terrible, that of 
the cathedral at Lima some year or two since, when 
80 many hundreds of women were burned. 

The last of these catastrophies—and which, from 
the fact that it is the last, and some 25,000 persons 
have been thrown upon the charity of the world 
thereby—was the great fire of Quebec, which took 
place on Sunday, the 14th of October last, and which 
desolated completely about one-third part of the city, 
destroying, it is estimated, nearly 2,500 houses, and 
rendering, as we have before said, some 25,000 people 
homeless—an extent of damage that is calculated at 
between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 dollars. The por- 
Sons of the city which have suffered thus severely 
are the suburbs of St. Ruth and St. Sauveur, consist- 
ing almest entirely of small wooden houses, and 
inhabited chiefly by the poorer class of French 
Canadians. 

Accounting for the origin of the fire,an ‘eye- 
witness” says: 

“It appears that a number of men had been 
making a night of it the evening before in one of 
these small and, con to regulation, had 
continued their revels up to 4 o'clock on Sunday 
morning, about which hour they began fighting, and 
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upset the table, on which was an oil-lamp,and this 
breaking to pieces, quickly sét fire to the room. 
The dry combustible material and a very strong 
wind united in spreading the flames with alarming 
rapidity ; but when the firemen arrived the water 
supply was found to be inefficient, and what there 
was of it some ruffian rendered useless by mischievously 
or maliciously cutting the hose. The consequence was 
that the best moments for effectual action were lost, 
and from this time all attempts at extinguishing the 
flames were vain.” 

“About 7 o’clock the fury of the fire was terrific, 
and the mayor sent to Lord Alexander Russell, re- 
questing instant assistance from the military. This 
was at once complied with, and a detachment of the 
Rifle Brigade and Artillery were soon on the spot. 
The men set to work immediately and with a will, 
blowing up and tearing down houses as fast as they 
could, to arrest the frightful progress of the flames. 
But in spite of the most vigorous exertions of the 
soldiers, who did all that energy could do, human 
power was of no avail. The flames made sport of all 
resistance— they were beyond mastery or control, and 
the wretched inhabitants seemed to comprehend that 
nothing remained to be done but to save whatever 
they could get out of their houses before they were 
swept down. ‘ 

“By 12 o'clock the surrounding grass-plats presented 
the appearance of a vast fair, the ground being every- 
where strewn with furniture of all kinds—for owners 
of houses far removed from the actual fire, in antici- 
pation of their doom, had taken to emptying their 
rooms, and calmly awaited the furious enemy that 
was carving its inevitable way onwards, and which the 
violent wind was determined should sweep away 
their habitations from the earth. And a most con- 
summate devastation it speedily effected. When, 
about 1 o’clock, I ascended Mount Pleasant, some 
rising ground close above, most woeful, though grand, 
was the sight I beheld. 

“Far as the eye could see, from the mount across to 
the river St. Charles, was one advancing sea of lurid 
flame, the smoke of which rolled densely and inces- 
santly upwards, spreading the heavens with a gigantic 
cloud of dully glaring light. In the midst of all this 
burning a large church shone out, high above every- 
thing else, the priests, who had been vainly bearing 
about their sacred image, having at length desisted 
and fled. The ruins of a convent, the inmates of 
which had withdrawn with their sacred treasures, 
and were engaged in comforting the forlorn outcasts 
around them, were smoking at its side. 

“On all sides of this mighty plain of fire, on the 
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hill-side and in the meadows beneath, was congre- 
gated a host of exiles, who, sitting round their 
remnant property, were fixedly, listlessly watching, 
first the igniting spark that ruthlessly flew across 
the street on to their roof; then, but a moment or 
two after, the charred earth, on which a solitary 
brick chimney, blackened and defaced, alone marked 
the spot where their dwelling had stood. A stupor 
came over them at the sight, and the fire went on in 
its devastating march. I saw many a poor mother 
seated there with a lot of shuddering little ones half 
wrapped in blankets, or whatever she might have 
saved, at her side, all turning tearful, dismayed 
eyes upon their perishing homes; while cats and 
pigs and animals of all kinds were running franticly 
about in all directions—many, in their fright, into the 
very flames. 

“Next morning, early, I revisited the spot. Tho 
fire had burnt itself out about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, after only about thirteen hours’ work of 
destruction. The smoke had nearly cleared away, 
allowing a melancholy, painful view. A large 
forest of chimneys stood before me, acre upon acre, 
outside which the white tents which had been lent by 
the soldiers glistened in strong contrast with the 
black wilderness that so few hours before was all 
alive with the hum and business of that ejected 
multitude.” 

The chief portion of the poor creatures thus be- 
reaved and distressed are, it appears, almost exclu- 
sively labourers, who are engaged in the manufacture 
of timber and in the construction of ships for the Eng- 
lish market. Hardworking, intelligent, and skilful 
with the axe, they earn a bare subsistence during tho 
summer in the coves and shipyards round Quebec. 
Some are fortunate enough to be retained by their 
employers during the winter, and out of the ranks of 
these have been enrolled several most efficient com- 
panies of volunteers.» But the larger portion of axe- 
men find themselves at the close of the navigation 
without work and without money. 

The city of Quebec, of which we this week give a 
view, and which is the North American capital of 
Lower Canada, is situated on a promontory of the “ St. 
Lawrence,” formed by that river and the St. Charles, 
400 miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The ridge of 
land on which it stands is from one to two miles broad. 
It has Cape Diamond, a bold promontory, on the 
north, and across it, at the north-east, or lower end, 
the town of Quebec is built. The fortifications, which 
extend across the breadth of the peninsula, have a 
current of about two miles and 9 half, and are divided 
into two parts, namely, the Upper and Lower. The 
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upper town may be said to stand on Cape Diamond— 
at least, upon the side of it which slopes towards the 
St. Charles; the lower is situated immediately under 
Cape Diamond. 

The chief public buildings are the Castle of St. 
Louis on the summit of the rock, the court-house, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic cathedrals, Ursuline 
convent, the barracks, and the harbour. 

It was founded by the French in 1608, but is known 
chiefly ps to most English readers from the his- 
torical that in 1759 the gallant General Wolf, after 
a brilliant contest with the French general, Montcalm, 
received his death-wound at the very moment of vic- 
tory. But that victory was sufficient to compensate 
the gallant soul, and after receiving his last wound, 


doing ? Had it pleased heaven they had never met, 
all would have been well. And since they had met, 
what right had she to turn her back on such a 
suitor? Jasper was good enough, the mother per- 
sisted, for any woman in the world. Few in 
were worthy of him, and when he condescended to 
avow his affection and to confess that the happiness 
of his life depended onthis woman, what right had she 
to refuse him. Refuse Jasper! why, what in the name 
of all that was ambitious did she to? Jasper 
not good enough for her! Pshaw! She had no pa- 
tience with such absurdity. ’ 
The idea rankled in her mind,and the more she 
thought it over the more she was to regard 
Violet as the guilty source of all of her son’s misfor- 


he exclaimed, as he turned bis eyes to heaven, “I | tune. 
“The girl's turned his poor head,” argued 
“and how can she be responsible for her doings?” 


thank God ; I die contented.” 


THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger's Secret,” “Man and 
His Idol,” The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
———@——————— 
CHAPTER LVIL 


Tue mother heard, but the words had no sting im 
them for her loving heart. ' 

“ You are ill," she said, “and do you think I will 
trust my boy to strange hands at such a time?—~and 
they may neglect you, and—you may grow worse, 
and—oh, if I should lose you!” 

“ Better so,” was the bitter response; “pray for 
that. Pray that I may die and pass away before the 
worst comes, and you are disgraced beyond all re- 
dem . 
“A mother disgraced by her son?” she 
quickly. “Impossible! WhatamI? Nothing. Itis 
my boy—it is Jasper Newton, of the great firm——” 

“Spare me, mother, spare me that,” hei 

“ But it is. Who knows me or eares forme? Your 
success is the joy of my life; butall that is unknown, 
as I am unknown. No, Jasper, you camnot wrong me’ 
or disgrace me.” 

“ But you may come to loathe and me——” 

“No! Never while I have breath. Mine is a 
mother’s love, Jasper, aud that has no limits. Nothing 
can try it beyond endurance. Nothing can destroy it.” 

“‘ Not crime ?” 

She shuddered at the word; but mastered her 
emotion, and teok his band, 

“ A mother’s love,” she repeated, as if in those words 
were summed up the whole force and power of ar- 
gument, and having uttered them, she sat, tenderly 
pressing the feverish land she held in both of hers, as 
if it hed been the haud of an innocent babe, 

Singularly touching was this instance of maternal 
affection triumphing over those obstacles which would 
have been fatal to friendship, and crushing down 
even the horror a great crime is calculated to inspire. 
As she sat. by the bedside the poor widow recalled 
the scenes of the past, from the time when her 
orphan boy would sit at her knees in the quiet fire- 
light in the old home, and, unconscious of it him- 
self, fill her heart with inexpressible happiness. In 
bright review there passed before her those scenes 
of bate years when his rare talents, previously de- 
veloping made him the wonder of the school, and 
later still when he began to mount the ladder of 
life and attained at a leap the proad position on 
which she had never tired uf dwelling. 

And now what a contrast. to all this his present 
position afforded. 

Stricken down in his prime and with the shadow 
ofa great offence upon him, he was an object from 
which everyone save a mother would have shrunk in 
dismay. But she bad no thought of abandoning him. 
She felt that bis place was at her side in weal or woe, 
in the hour of danger as in the hour of prosperity, 
her only source of apprehersion being lest they should 
insist on.separating them. 

While his band still rested in that of his mother 
the criminal slowly lapsed off into a quiet sluamber— 
more quiet and placid than any he had known since 
his apprehension. 

Delighted at this, the widow hardly suffered her- 
self to breathe lest sbe should disturb him, and when 
after a while he began to mutter in his sleep her dread 


lest he should awake too soon was expressed in every | 


line of her face. 

Once only that expression changed. 

It was when im bis mutterings the name of 
* Violtt ” came to his lips, tenderly, sacredly, yet 
reproachfully breathed. 

The fond mother had not a word to breathe against 
Violet Maldon. She owned her beauty and her good- 
ness ; but the sound of ber name arouseda jealous and 
impatient feeling. 

What did it matter how good and beautiful she 


‘It was Jasper who uttered it. 
And, 
seated i 
eyes starting, his whole frame convulsed. 
“Oh, Jasper! what ails you?” she exclaimed, en- 


“There! there! No, ’tis gone!” 

His face was turned towards the window, and his 
hands pointed to it as he spoke. 

“Gone! What have you seen ?” said the mother. 

“ His face!” 

“His? Whose?” 

“ The face of—of the dead!” 

“No! Impossible!” 

* But I tell you os 

“ You did but dream, Jasper.” 

“Not so. I was awake. I saw it, I saw it, 
clear, distinct, shining in the moonlight.” 

“* You believe so——” 

“I knowit. I will stake my life upon it. Don’t 
leave me—not for a moment! I can face the living, 
but the dead—No, no; I dare not be alone with 
them. Not with the dead !” 

In the excess of his terror he trembled so that the 
very room shoo 

The commotion attracted the attention of Fullom, 
who was in the room below, and who suddenly pre- 
sented himself at the door. 

“Thank heaven, you are here!” the agitated man 
exclaimed. “Take me to the coppice beyond the 
village. Let me satisfy myself that the dead is in his 

rave.” 

The constable listened in amazement. Hibs first 
impression was that his prisoner was deranged; but 
on questioning him he found that his statement was 
perfectly coherent, and partly with an eye to evidence, 
partly to soothe and pacify the excited man, he gave 
his promise that as soon as the doctor gave his 
— the visit to the Beachdene Coppice should 
be made. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
GASPARO’S CONFESSION 
The guilty thoughts ran through his mind 
As lurid as burning coa! 


While anguish struck through his withered frame 
Like the pains in murderers’ sonis. 
Hi. Bradbury. 


A Free burned redly in the low grate of a dingy 
chamber pertaining to one of the oldest and not 
most reputable of inns in the metropolis. 

It was a bed-room in the fullest sense of the word, 
the greater portion of it being overspread by a huge 
bedstead, in which kings might have been born or 
died, so huge and cumbrous and imposing was it— 
so much more in keeping with the supposed require- 





‘was, since she had been the cause ef Jasper’s un- 


ments of the dead than of the living. 


Rye mene wee lying, but | kept 
the , his face ghastly with horror, his 





So dim was the light of the fire that it only faintly 
revealed this structure, shining on the rosewood posts, 
and the brass ornaments, and on the upper lights 
of the curtains of silk damask hanging about it. 

On a low stool in front of the fire crouched a 
human form, a girl with a shock head of hair, into the 
tangled web of which she had thrust her hands, 
while, with sharp elbows resting on her knees, she 
peered long and steadily into the fire. 

To all 5 my this was the only occupant of the 
chamber ; but from time to time a deep groat#sounded 
in the gicom, and this came from within the curtains 
of the 

By degrees these groans became deeper and moro 
frequent, till at last they attracted the notice of the 
girl before the fire, and she started up, and—having 
first kicked a coal into the flames with the toe of her 
boot—she drew herself towards the bed. 

- eee ae demanded of the unseen who was 

re. 

“No, Tadge: no worse, no better,” was the answer. 
“Tt’s death, death, that’s what it is—ob, horrible! 
horrible !” 

The voice was that of Occo the chemist, 

hat face of death 

@ phantom throughout. 

in all its intensity, 
which he fought. 

Gasparo was ill. He 


in town. 
him; but had left under 
impression that it was ouly a cold from which he 
‘would recover. 
had, however, promised to return at once—a 
which the peculiar circumstances at Gorewood 


pt ing. 
now the cold intensified, fever had set in, 
and the physician hastily called in had given slight 


hopes of recovery. 

he ou have friends—relations ?” the physician had 
as) 

Only his daughter, he had replied, and she, had she 
t her word, should have been there now. 

“ Better telegraph,” had been the physician’s advice. 
. tol his surprise it was received angrily, even 
ercely. 

No! She had promised. Let her keep her promise, 
or take the consequences of her neglect. If the 
natural feelings of a daughter’s heart did not bring 
her to his side he would not offer her the bribe of his 
death and the fortune it would bring her. Not he! 
On that ground he was firm to obstinacy. 

And as day after day passed this feeling intensified , 
rankled, and festered in bis heart, till like a poisonous 
weed it destroyed every natural feeling that should 
have had its growth there. 

In one respect the physician was at fault— 
death did not result so rapidly as he had expected. 

But even this was seized on by the petulant old 
man as an additional ground of complaint against his 


daughter. " 

“I might have beendead and in my grave before sho 
came to look after me!” he had said, and the bitter- 
ness of this reflection was intensified by a conviction 
of its perfect truth as derived from his own feelings 
towards othe 


rs. 

Even to Jacintha he had only given a half-love. 

She was his daughter, and so she had a sort of natural 
claim on him—a claim which in the heyday of life 
he had grudgingly admitted. But he had never 
taken pains to make her lovable or to inspire love in 
her heart. 

Yet such are the caprices of old age that now, on 
his death-bed, he resented her indifference as if it 
had been the height of ingratitude, He expected to 
reap the love he had not sown—to receive in his 
last hours the disinterested fondness and tender care 
due to one of the best and most devoted of parents. 

Because he did not receive this his feelings were 
of the most indignant and vindictive character. 

That he would disinherit her was the least of 
the unnatural resolves that filled his heart. 

And as time went.on and the end grew nearer this 
determination strengthened, just as all the other con- 
ditions of his mind intensified—among the rest, that 
terror of death which had always haunted him. This 
was in part remorse, in some degree also it resulted 
from a special cause. The remorse was the result of 
long years of iniquity, cruelty and wrong-doing, 
which he feared he should be called on to answer for 
in another world. So far early religious training in 
a Catholic country had its hold upon him, reviving 
at the last, after a life of indifference, and under the 
influence of this he had become anxious to make 
such restitution and atonement for his pest misdeeds 
as was practicable in a short time. 

This had led, in a curious manner, to. Tadge’s pre- 
sence at that hour. y_ af 

Among those whom he had most injured and per- 
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secuted was Violet Maldon, and there was ‘chis peculiar 

atrocity about the act that Maldon, bev: father, bad 

been an old friend and had left Gasparo in a 
josition of trust, commending his Ogughter to the 
talian’s care with his latest breath. 

How he had discharged that solemn trust we have 
seen. He used his power simply t plunder and harm 
the orphan he had sworn to foster and watch over. 
The recollection of this atrocity did not help to 
sweeten his dying hours, and therefore one of his last 
acts had been to send for Violet—whose retreat one of 
his spies had discovered for him—praying her to come 
and forgive bim for his misdeeds. Naturally enough, 
Violet refused to her rw caw, bre ial — lf 

in his power ; but she secretly to! ge 
pyrtoris vat truth there was fa the old man’s 
statement, and Tadge, finding that he was reall 
dying, had consented to with him, meanwhile 
communicating to her young mistress'the real position 
of affairs. 

Often in her long and patient watching poor Tadge 
had been doomed to listen to the old man’s groaning 
lamentations at his approaching end; but never had 
he ee such excess of horror as on this particular 
night. 

is moments were in truth numbered, and he 
knew it. 

“ Auother hour,” he muttered, “and what will 
become of me ?” 

“ You asked the same yesterday,” said his attendant. 

“ Aye, aye; but I’m nearer now—nearer now. I 
always did fear death. Always from a bey, whea I'd 
better bave courted it. Oh, if I’d but died sixty years 
ago—a little innocent, happy child !” 

“But you didn’t, you know,” said the prastical 
Tadge, “and it’s no use groaning over what can’t be 
helped. Better think of the present—of your daugh- 

tT 

“No! Not the woman that leaves me here to die in 
a ditch. No! I disinherit her! I’m rich; but she has 
no penny of my wealth.” 

* You’ve made a will, then ?” she asked. 

“What matters?” cried the old maa, sharply; “is 
it your business toask? Do you wantit? ‘That's 
why you slink and fawn round me, is it? You 
think I shall rob my own flesh and blood te fatten 
you—no, no! I love my money too well for 
that.” 

Pity you can’t take it with you, I'm sure,” cried 
Tadge, with a contemptuous sneer. ‘Makes you so 
happy, too! Yah, I don’t want your money. Better 
give it to them you've robbed of it, and be quick about 
it!” 

“You think I’m sinking?” he exclaimed, ia an 
agony. 

“Think! You know it as well as I de.” 

“ But I shall live till little Violet comes! I must 
live till she comes. And, Tadge, before it’s too late 
listen to me. You know Oliver ?” 

‘Jerome's boy ?” 

“The same. Things fall out strangely in this 
world, and be is in a position I never thought to sce 
him fill. But it mayn’t last. He has enemies, and 
has long had them. I've been one of them, and the 
woman that leaves me here to perish, while she goes 
off after her own pleasares is another. Folks have 
said she was mother to the boy.” 

* But she is not 2?” 

“No.” 

* And Jerome—he is his father-——” 

“Qne moment. My eyes film and my brain grows 
dizzy. And what’s this? Is my tongue failing me? 
Oh, how tired, how tired and weary lam growing. 
Is this death ?” 

“ Tt cannot be,” said Tadge, ‘Rest a moment, and 
then tell me what you know of Oliver, and what 
wrong you and Jacintha have done him. It will ease 
your conscience to tell this; it will lift at least one 
wrong from your soul.” 

He did not answer. 

It seemed to Tadge that he was listening acutely 
for some distant sound, and this proved to be the 
case, for he presently whispered, as to himself: 

“She comes! Violet is here!” 

“Here?” cried Tadge, and incredulously turned 
towards the door. 

As she went the handle turned and someone 
entered. There was the rustling of a silken dress 
and it was indeed Violet Maldon who advanced into 
the glare of the fire. She was greatly agitated and 
her face was of a marble whiteness. 

As she looked towards the figure on the bed her 
slight frame quivered with agitation, 

“ Sir—Signor Gasparo—you have sent for me?” 
she faltered. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I have complied with your earnest request 
that I should come here—here, into your presence, 
which is more loathsome to me than language can 


xpress.” 
“ I-know it, I feel it; but you are here, and it is 


well, Something that I cannot understand tells me 
that I am dying. 

“Then heaven pity you !” 

“Tt will at least look on me‘none theless kindly for 
what I now say. Mine has not been a good life——” 

“Good !” 

“Nay, not worse than some who live honoured 
and co! but not good. I have done things 
from which better men would have shrunk, but I 
have been ‘no hypoerite. No—no hypoerite.” 

“ And this is your miserable:consolation ?” 

* “This and the ht that I may in part undo 
-what I have done. The injuries I have heaped on 
your head weigh upon my memory, and I have sent 
for you that I might ask your forgiveness, and make 
oe poor atonement as is yet in my power. Listen 

me. 

But Violet drew herself back. 

“Enongh,” she said. “I know the worst; but I 
will remember that you areon the brink of another 
world, and I will not withhold from you what you 
ask, So far as it is in human nature to forgive great, 
life-long wrongs, I forgive you.” 

“Nay, first hear me—— 

“Do I not know enough ?” 

“True; more than enough, but—not the worst.” 

“No?” 

“Bear with me while I recall the past, Your 
father was my firm friend. We were boys together, 
and though our natures were as dissimilar as our 
languages—for we met at the college where he went 
to acquire Italian and I English—yet there sprang up 
a strong and cordial feeling between us. The best of 
my heart I gave to him, and as time rolled on we 
commenced our careers in life, side by side, and 
vowing eternal friendship. It was the old story-——” 

“ You quarrelled ?” 

“Yes, and a woman was the cause of it. I loved 
her, and he won her. Had she become mine the 
whole current of my life might have been changed ; 
but she did not. She me from her feet, and 
he made her his wife. I vowed never to forgive him 
—and I never did.” 

“ But you remained friends ?” 

“No; the whole current of our friendship was in- 
terrupted for years and years, It was only after half 
alifetime that the breach was healed. And oh, what 
a change had come over us in the interval! Your 
father had grown a hard, stern man of business, and 
I had placed before myself only one object—that of 
amassing a colossal fortune, by shorter and less te- 
dious roads than those he was content to walk in. To 
an extent I have succeeded, and this, this is the re- 
sult !” 

He groaned as he looked round the gloomy apart- 
ment, and struck one clenched fist upon his breast 
as if to express the desolation within as well as with- 
out. 

“This is the result!” he repeated. “ I am dying 
here alone, unloved, unpitied, with a hideous con- 
fession forced from my lips for my soul's sake.” He 
paused and murmured again. “ For my soul's sake! 
Well, well ; let me proceed. Before chance threw us 
againin each other’s way, I bad married, my daughter 
had been born, and my wife—I married her for money 
only—had pined away and died. Your mother, the 
woman who should have been mine, was still in her 
prime, with you as a child about her knees. She 
welcomed me to her house and her table, made much 
of me as an old friend, and spoke of the past in a light, 
flippant tone, never suspecting how every word she 
uttered went tomy heart. Never suspecting either 
that this past was as bright and vivid before my 
eyes as it had ever been,and that as I had not for- 
gotten, so neither had I forgiven.” 

* "You nursed the malice of years in your heart?” 

“T did, and in those years it did not weaken or 
diminish, it only strengthened, until at last I shaped 
it towards one deadly purpose, and calmly and 
stéalthily I carried it out to the end.” 

“Your friendship was renewed ?” 

“In seeming—yes. We became fast friends, he 
and I—business friends, and this served me well. I 
grew into bis confidence. I was in the secret of his 
affairs, I discovered that he was possessed of an 
ample fortune—that is fora man in his position— 
and I learned that his intention was, in the event of 
his death, to bestow it all upon his child. A natural 
paternal intention, was it not? And I was quite 
content. I applauded his design, because his projects 
squared with my own.” 

“Do I understand——” 

“ Wait, it will become clear to you. 
fortune I designed for myself.” 

Violet started. 

“Tt was your deliberate purpose to possess your- 
self of it?” she asked. 

“Unquestionably, and at the same time I resolved 
to make that intention serve the ends of science to 
which I have been ionately attached. I had long 
studied the secret of ial death, that is, of keeping 


Your father’s 








the body apparently dead for a lengthened period of 
time. is was known to the ancients, and formed 
the groundwork of many remarkable stories. Acci- 
dent had thrown the secret in my way, and—you 
know I am an expert at it ?” 

No wonder Violet shuddered as she listened. 

The recollection of what had happened to her in the 
old house, where she had lain for days like an inani- 
mate corpse, came ont with thrilling vividness. 

Gasparo continued : 

“Up to that time there had been a difficulty in 
trying experiments, as well as the absence of imme- 
diate temptation. _ Both opportunity and incentive 
were now offered. To secure tlie fortune I had 
designed for myself it was necessary to remove those 
in possession of it.” 

“To murder them, you mean ?” 

“You would call it so. Enough that I commenced 
my experiments, Your mother fell ill.” 

“ Through your cy 2” 

“ Yes, as theresult of chemicals secretly adminis— 
tered. In her ease the experiment I designed to try 
failed. I wanted skill. My method of procedure 
was bad, and—my patient died.” 

. so ea her—my mother !” 

said Gasparo, instinctively prevari- 
cating, even in this his death-bed confession. Pe With 
my next patient I was more successful, Your father 
was taken ill.” 

“ And again you were the cause of the malady ?” 

“True. He rapidly grew worse and worse. The 
doctors led to understand the disease; but 
were wholly ignorant of it, and their remedies only 
aggravated the evil. To me, his bosom friend, h« 
confided his fears that all was over: he appointed me 
his exeeutor, confided his child to my care, and——” 

“ Died 2” 

“ No.” 

“What! He did not die?” 

“ Have I not said that my experiments were devoted 
to producing the semblance of geath ?” 

“ And in his‘ease you were siccessful ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

Violet reflected a moment and the expression of her 
face changed to one of absolute horror. 

“ My father did not die, and yet—great heavens— 
you do not mean me to understand that it was your 
design that my mother should be buried alive ?” 

“For that matter she would never have awakened.” 

“And that my father did go to his grave——” 

* Living!” 

With a lond shriek Violet clasped her brow and 
sank helpless to the ground. Almost as horrified as 
her companion at what she had heard, Tadge darted 
forward and attempted to raise and console her. 

But the shock had been too great; and for a time 
she was powerless. Then the sense of the atrocity 
which had been just detailed fired her with sudden 
energy. 

With a fiery blaze in her eyes, and a terrible 
rigidity in every limb, she sprang to her feet, aud 
ere the miserable object lying on the bed before 

er 


“ Wretched man!” sheexclaimed, “why have you 
told me this? Is it to gratify your demoniacal pas- 
sions that, even in death, you seek to overshadow all! 
my coming life with the cloud of these horrible 
massacres? While I was ignorant of them I was 
happy. Is it not enough that you have betrayed 
your trust, robbed me of fortune, hunted me almost 
to distraction ; but you must do me this wrong also ? 
What is your object ?” 

As she spoke the dying man half raised himself by 
a spasmodic effort; then one word formed itself on 
his blue lips. : 

“ Forgiveness !” he said. 

In the act of speaking it he fell heavily back and 
moved no more, 

The monster had uttered his last word. 

(To be continued) 


ren mem meee — | 


Tue TAte or A Doc.—Le Petit Journal of Paris, 
which contains from time to time some very strange 
stories indeed, has the following anecdote of a dog :— 
Lately a traveller passed in a carriage along the 
Avenue de Neuilly ; the night was dark. All at once 
the horse stopped, and the traveller saw that the 
animal had an obstacle. At the same moment a man 
raised himself from before the horse, uttering @ cry. 
“Why don’t you take care?” said tho ‘traveller. 
“ Ah,” cried the man, “ you would do better, instead 
of hallooing, to lend me your lantern.” “What for?” 
“T had three hundred francs in gold on my person ; 
my pocket has broken, and all is fallen in the street. 
It is a commission with which my master has en- 
trusted me. If I do not find the money I am a ruined 
man.” “It is not easy to find the pieces on such a 
night; have you none left?” “Yes, I have one.” 
“Give it to me.” ‘The man hesitated. “Give it to 
me, it isas @ means of recovering the others.” The 
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poor man gave him his last coin. The traveller 
whistled; » i t Danish tlog began to leap 
a“ ere,” ; t ; 
coin to the nose of the dog—“ look.” ‘The intelligent 
creature eniffed a moment at the money, and then 
began to run about the road. Every minute he re- 


turned , and deposited in the hand of his 
master a nD. 


In about twenty minutes the 
whole sum was recovered... The fellow who 
had got his money back turned full of thanks to- 
wards the traveller, who had now got into his 
carriage. “Ah, you are my preserver,” said he, 
‘tell me at least your name.” “I have done no- 
thing,” said the traveller, “ Your preserver is my 
dog ; his name is Rabet-Joie.” And then, whipping 
his horse, he disappeared in the darkness. 





fan 





KENMORE. 
a 
CHAPTER XVIL 


On the morning after the departure of Douglas and 
Aldred, Atholbane felt sad and lonesome. Even Thor- 
wald had gone, so he had none to converse with, save 
the servants, for he was not in a mood to seek his 


wife. 

Of late she had seemed more distant from him than 
ever—and more than once she had iatimated ber wish 
that she might never see him again. It was in these 
moods, when left alone by the departure of visitors, 
that he had been wont to seek and enjoy the compan- 
ionship of Edwin, but Edwin was with him no more. 

Towards the middle of the forenoon, as the earl 
was thinking of sending for his horse, a gay cavalcade 
came dashing over the drawbridge, at the head of 
which rode the king. 

“ By my faith, sire,” cried the earl, as he grasped 
Edgar’s hand after the latter had dismounted, “ your 
em is most opportune—I am lonesome and 
sad.” . 

‘Where is Douglas ?” asked Edgar. 

** Gone to Lanark.” 

** So soon ; I thought he meant to tarry longer.” 

“ An unexpected message called him, sire ; he will 
return.” 

“ And Aldred—where is he?” 

“ Gone with Douglas. Old Walthorp, the forester, 
is nigh unto death, and would see his son.” 

“And who sent for Dcuglas ?” asked the king. 

“The same Walthorp wished to see them both be- 
fore he died.” 

‘* What was the nature of the message?” 

“I know no more, sire.” 

“And you suspect nothing ?” 

“What could I suspect ?” 

Instead of making any rejoinder, the king bowed 
his head for a few moments, and when he looked up 
again a strange light was just fading from his eye. 

‘*‘T cannot stop with you more, good brother,” he 
said. “I am on my way to Stirling, and I came 
hither to see if Aldred would not ride with me. I 
will rest awhile, however.” 

Atholbane led the way to the keep, where the 
countess and Clara Douglas joined them, and, after 
partaking of refreshments and chatting awhile with 
the ladies, his majesty arose to depart. 

“ You will stop on your return?” urged the host. 

“Yes,” replied Edgar. “Such was my plan.” 

“ Your apartments will be ready for you.” 

“If Aldred have not returned when I come back,” 
said the king, as they passed through the hall, “ I 
shall have a favour to ask of you.” Tr 

“ Anything, sire.” t : 

“It isnot much. I wish to occupy the apartments 
in the Ghost’s Tower.” 

The countess, who had been standing by the open 
door, heard this much, and she heard her husband 
make favourable reply, but she could hear no mote. 
She saw the king and his retinue ride away, and then 
she returned to her own ehamber, leaving Clara to 
entertain the earl. 

And a pleasant entertainment the earl found it. 

Under the influence of the maiden’s genial smile 
and consoling werds, he found his spirits revive, and 
by-and-by they walked away together, down by the 
shores of the lake. : 

Meanwhile a new thought had entered the mind of 
the countess. She was determined to pay a visit to 
the Ghost's Tower. Nothing on earth could have 
induced her to spend a night in that ghostly place, 
but on this bright, beautiful day, with the sun shining 
so warmly, there could be no danger. Aldred slept 
there and had no trouble, and now the king sought 
the privilege of occupying those rooms. What did 
it mean? There must be some reason for it. Edgar 
—_ not have expressed such a wish without somo 
object. 

She knew that Aldred professed to have seen 
bright spirits there, and she knew that the king had 


7 eee of her servants. who was cognizant 
of it. 

In short, her curiosity was aroused to such a pitch 
that she could not resist the temptation; and while 
the fit was on she called her maid to accompany her, 
meaning to make the visit while her h d and 
Clara were away. 

“I havea curiosity to see the blue chamber once 
more,” she said to her attendant, “‘and we will go 
at once. I hope you are not afraid, Rebecca.” 

“Not at all, ma’am,” returned the maid, who was 
@ bright-faced girl of some twenty years. “If you 
wish to go I am ready to go with you.” 

“There can be no danger, Rebecca, for Aldred of 
Lanark has slept there many nights.” 

The countess seemed to ask the question rather 
than make the assertion. Rebeeca might have felt 
some hesitation had she been asked to go alone to the 
Ghost’s Tower, but she had no fear of going with her 


mistress. 

She knew that Aldred was away, and she felt a 
mighty curiosity to look into the chambers where the 
ghosts were said to make their nocturnal visits. 

“What danger can there. be in the day-time, 
ma'am ?” she demanded, with pert assurance. 
“Ghosts are like the stars—they can travel only in 
the night. | Whoever heard of a ghost being seen by 
daylight ?” 


at once.” 

The countess led the way, and with a bold step she 
moved on until she reached the corridor beyond the 
main keep, but here she faltered, and finally came.to a 
stop. 

“‘ What is the matter, my lady?” 

‘Nothing, Rebecca.” 

Margaret tried to speak bravely, but her voice was 
low, and when she moved again her step was slower 
than before, and she kept closer to her maid. 

At the door which opened to the first ante-chamber 
of the tower the countess stopped once more, and her 
hand trembled upon the handle. 

“ Surely, ma'am,” suggested the maid, who could 
not fail to understand her mistress’s feelings, “you 
and I can have nothing to fear.” 

The words called new uneasiness to the soul of 
the Lady Margaret. She thought of the plot she had 
heard entered into against Aldred of Lanark, and she 
thought of how she was aiding her dark-browed son 
against her husband. But she could not expose 
these things to her attendant, and with a powerful 
effort she calmed her outward emotion, and‘ pushed 
open the door. When she reached the large bed- 
chamber she stopped and sat down. 

How familiar everything looked. The hangings 
were the same, the furniture the same, the trappings 
of the bed the same, and the ornaments the same 
that had been her silent companions in the years that 
were gone. 

“This used to be your sleeping-apartment ?” said 
Rebecca, interrogatively. 

“ Yes,” replied the countess. 

“ And that is the blue chamber beyond ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Shall we look into it?” 

Margaret rose and moved towards the door. Her 
hand was upon the handle, and she hesitated. At that 
moment a passing cloud obscured the sun, and a deep 
shadow fell upcn the scene. 

“Shall I open the door, my Jady? It would be a 
pity not to look into the blue chamber after all this 
trouble.” 

The cloud seemed to grow thicker and darker over 
the face of the sun,and as the countess, with a 
violent effort, tremblingly opened the door, a shadow, 
as of approaching night, had fallen upon the quaint 
old tapestry. But she did not stop. She pushed the 
door wide open and crossed the threshold. One more 
step, and she was for the moment rooted to the spot 
whereon she stood by @ scene that sent a thrill of 
horror to every nerve. — 

At the altar, before a crucifix, knelt a female figure, 
clad in black, with hands folded across the bosom and 
head bowed. A low moan from the lips of the dark 
presence trembled upon the air, and then, with a wild, 
piercing shriek, the countess staggered back and was 
caught in the arms of ber attendant, and at the same, 
moment the door of the blue chamber closed, 
seemingly of its own accord. 

“What was it, my lady ?” asked Rebecca, in quiver- 
ing, frightened tones. 

‘Le countess started up and looked around. 

“ Where am I?” 

“Here you are, dear lady, in the bed-chamber. 
What did you see in the other room?” 

Margaret looked around again with a wild, uncer- 
tain gaze, and finally she seemed to comprehend what 
transpired, and she also observed that the door of the 
blue chamber was closed. 

“T went in there,” she said, raising her trembling 
hand towards the door. 





stopped there one night with him. She had learned 


“To be sure, Rebecca—who ever did? Let us go| g 


“ es, 

ceo 

saw i 

I was waith ‘¢ for you to 
with a trribh ory and f back into my arms.” 

“On my sou. |, let me get away from here as soon as 

I can, 20t you now what I saw. I am 


weak, Rebecca. , Is there mot wine upon the side- 
board ?” 


ity ” 

“Being ae some=-tnything to take this palsied 
quivering from my limb.*-” 

“ Here is wine and cora ial both,” said Rebecca, after 
she had examined the bo‘tles. She was somewhat 
nervous and uneasy, but thi’ extreme helplessness of 


“ Bring me the cordial.” —s ‘ 
maid some of the cordial into the 
silver cup, and Lady Margaret drank it at @ draught. 

“ Will you haye more ?” - 

“No, Rebecca, that’s enough. It warms me and 
gives me strength. Let us go now.” 

“And will you not tell me as you go whaf you 
saw ?” asked the attendant. 

When they reached the corridor the countess an- 
swered : 

“T saw the dark spirit that haunts that chamber 
It was a woman clad in black. Did you hear.her 
roan ?” 

“No, lady, I heard nothing of the kind. Could 
it have been something of your own imagina- 
tion?” 

“Hush, Rebecca. I know what I saw. Let us 
hasten on. I would reach my chamber before the 
earl returns.” 

Once more in her own apartment the countess sank 
down faint and shattered, and in a little while she 
complained of pain and dizziness. 

“ Rebecca,” she moaned, “I feel sick almost unto 

“T had better send for the doctor, lady ?” 

“No, no—not yet. I may feel better by-and-by.” 

But instead of feeling better Lady Margaret felt 
worse and worse, and at length, with the terrible con- 
viction upon ker that she might die if she did not 
obtain help, she suffered her maid to go for the 
physician. 

Malbert chanced to be near at hand and attended 
upon the countess without delay. 

“ Good Malbert, do you think I shall die?” 

. The old man shook his head with a pained and 
puzzled look. 

“T cannot conceive,” he said, “what manner of 
disease is upon‘you.” 

“It is pain, pain, pain,” groaned the sufferer. “ I 
am burning here,” and she pressed her hand over her 
stomach. “And I am dying,and my head aches.” 

“ You must have eaten something, lady, or drunk 
something.” 

“The cordial,” cried Rebecca, whose thoughts 
flashed back to the scene in the old tower. 

“No, no, no,” uttered Margaret, “there was no 
cordial; I have not had any.” 

“ But, my lady——” 

‘“‘ Hush, Rebecca, you know not what you say.” 

The physician saw there was something shadowed 
in the maid’s remark which the mistress would conceal, 
and finally, after he had made the countess under- 
stand that her life might depend upon his knowing the 
truth, he gained the story. 

His first movement after this was based upon the 
supposition that his patient had taken poison, and 
when he had administered a powerfal emetic and 
given Rebecca directions for watching until his re- 
turn, he went to the bed-chamber in the Ghost’s 
Tower and brought away both the bottles that had 
stood unsealed upon the sideboard. ; 

As he passed the head of the stairs on his return, he 
saw the Earl and Clara Douglas in the lower hall, 
and having sent. the maiden to see the countess, he 
drew Atholbane aside and told him what had trans- 

ired. 

. The countess with her maid had been to the haunted 
chambers of the old tower, and there she had seen 
something which had sorely frightened her, and to 
help her to overcome her weakness she had drunk 
some cordial from a bottle that stood upon the side- 


lady.” 
, lid you not see what I saw ?” 
nothing, lady. I did aot enter the room. 
on when you cried out 


“There were two bottles,” the physician continued. 
“ And [have them both here.” 

“ They are some that I gave to Aldred,” said the 

“And you have more of the same kind ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“Then send for some, and let us compare them.” 

Atholbane found. his butler, and directed him to 
bring a bottle of wine and a bottle of cordial like 
those which he held. 

Meanwhile, clean cups were procured, and when 
the butler retired the physician was ready for his 





| examination. 
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And it did not take long to demonstrate that the 
wine and the cordia! which had been brought from 
the tower were very different from the pure sy2cimens 
which had been brought from the cellar. 

The first mentioned had a paler hue, as though 
the organic matter which gave colour to the liquid 
had been eaten up by some powerful agent, and they 
also gave forth an odour, when violently shaken, 
that was particularly disagreeable. 

“ Malbert, what is it ?” asked the earl, in a hushed 
voice. 

“ We must ascertain that, my lord, by experiment,’ 
replied the physician. 9 

“And the sooner we do it the better, for I may 
then know how to treat the countess. There are 
some of your kids in the court. Let us bring one in.” 

Unwilling to trust any of the servants with the 
secret, the earl went himself to the court, and soon 
returned, bearing a kid in his arms, and without much 
difficulty he and Malbert succeeded in forcing a 
goat quantity of the cordial down the animal's 
throat. 


They had not long to wait for the result. 

Ere many minutes the poor creature staggered and 
fell, a violént paroxysm ensued, there was frothing at 
the mouth, a starting out of the eyes, and in a little 
while the kid was dead. 

“There can be no question about this,” said 
Atholbane, 

“None, my lord. The countess is poisoned!” 

“ Then,” cried the earl, starting to his feet, “let us 
hasten‘to her assistance, and after that we will learn 
more if we can. We miay save her yet.” 

They found Lady Margaret suffering intensely. 
The emetic had operated, but it had not relieved her 
of pain. She saw her husband, and knew him. 

“Ob, my lord, is there no help ?” she groaned. 

“Dear Margaret,” replied Atholbane, advancing 
to the bed, and taking her hand, “ you are very 
sick.” 

“TI want the truth,” she said, clutching at the 
band of her husband, spasmodically. ‘Have I been 
poisoned ?” 

“You have, my lady. Malbert has told me of your 
adventure, and we have discovered that the cordial 
which you drank contained a poison most deadly.” 

The countess uttered a loud cry, and started up 
from her pillow. 

“ Curses on the low-born wretch!” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, this is some of Aldred’s work !” 

“No, no, no!” cried Clara, impulsively. “ He could 
not have done such a thing.” 

“ He did! he did!” shrieked the countess. “ He 
left the poisoned cordial there in order that we might 
drink it and die.” i 

“ Say, rather,” returned Clara, flushed with excite- 
ment, “that some enemy left it therein order that 
Aldred might drink and die!” 

“ Peace!” interposed the earl, speaking partly to 
his wife and in part to Clara. “ Whoever left it 
there has accomplished his work most terribly, but I 
‘think he has missed his aim. The serpent has bitten 
where he least expected.” 

“But I am not bitten. I shall not die. Save me! 
Oh, save me! I burn! I burn! Malbert, where 
are your potent drugs? Oh!” ad 

The suffering woman writhed and twisted, and 
directly she o to foam at the mouth. 

“Where is Thorwald?” she cried, again starting 
from her pillow, and gazing wildly around. “ Thor- 
wald. My son!—_—-Away, Earl of Kenmore. I care 
not for you. I love you not. I love my son—my 
Thorwald—the son of brave Eric. Oh! Thorwald, 
thou shalt be Earl of Kenmore by-and-by.” 

Thus gasping, the woman sank back, and when she 
tried to again she could not. Her husband 
‘bent over her, but she tried to put him away, and her 
lips moved as though she would call her son. Even 
Clara Douglas she noticed not. 

It was painful to see the sufferer writhe in her 
agony, and Atholbane asked if nothing could be done. 
‘The old physician shook his head. 

“There is no help on earth,” he said. “The end is 
near at hand.” 

In a little while Clara Douglas moved from the 
bedside, and grasped the earl by the arm. 

“My lord,” she said, in an eager, quivering whisper, 
“do you believe that Aldred of Lanark did that ?” 

Atholbane kissed the maiden upon the brow, and 
gently replied : 

“Fear not, sweet child. The sin lies not at 
Aldred’s door.” 

Then he turned and stood by the side of the dead 
countess, ari he prayed from the innermost depths of 
Sis heart.thatshe might find forgiveness in the other 
world. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Ox the day followin? the death of the countess, to- 
wards the middle of theyafternoon, word was brought 


‘ 
‘ 





to the earl by Finlan that Thorwald was approaching 
the castle. 

“T would see him at once, good warder, before he 
can learn from other lips what has happened during 
his absence. Conduct him hither as soon as he dis- 
mounts.” 

Atholbane had been busy during the forenoon, and 
he had learned much that gave confirmation to sus- 
picions he had entertained touching the poisoning of 
the cordial in the Ghost’s Tower. 

He had not only discovered that Thorwald had kept 
watch there once with his esquire, but on the day of 
the chase, when the knight had returned from Finglen, 
old Finlan had seen him passing through the western 
corridor, while his esquire held his horse in the court. 

The earl easily remembered what had followed. 
Thorwald had joined the hunting party, and at the 
conclusion of the sport had ridden away again towards 
Finglen—had ridden away without knowing that a 
messenger had arrived from Lanark, and thus he was 
in ignorance of the departure of Douglas and Aldred. 

The coming of that messenger had perhaps saved 
Aldred’s life, and caused the poisonous fang to strike 
the life of another. Atholbane had no desire to accuse 
the Son of Eric at present, but he was anxious to 
satisfy himself, and he believed he could do it if he 
could have the privilege of breaking to the false 
knight the news of his mother’s death. 

Thorwald entered the earl’s apartment with an ex- 
pression of anxiety upon his dark features, but it was 
an.anxiety to gain intelligence rather than from any 
intelligence already received. 

“The warder informs me that you wish to speak 
with me, my lord.” 

“ Yes, Thorwald.” 

The earl spoke calmly, and at the same time 
motioned the knight to a seat. ° 

“ As I have no one else at hand to consult, I was 
forced to ask your presence. Have you heard anything 
of Aldred ?” 

“ How?—of Aldred?” repeated Thorwald, with 
sudden interest, and unable to keep back a show of 
slight trepidation. “Whatof him? Is he not at the 
castle ?” 

Atholbane had gained one point. 
not know of Aldred’s abseuce. 

“ Ah,” said the master of Kenmore, with a sad shake 
of the head, “I have melancholy news to break to 


Thorwald did 


you.’ 

“Tia! has anything befallen the adventurer of 
Lanark?” cried Thorwald, while a bright, fierce sparkle 
illumined his eye. 

“I fear the spirits that claim the old tower for their 
abode have become malevolent,” pursued the earl, 
slowly and solemnly. 

“ But Aldred—what of him ?” demanded the knight, 
impatiently. 

“T have not been easy,” continued Atholbane, 
seeming not to notice the eagerness of his stepson. 
“TI have dreaded the evil influence of those gloomy 
chambers—I have dreaded for a long time—and now 
the stroke has fallen! Tell me no more that there are 
no evil spirits within the walls of Kenmore! Death 
has followed in their footsteps !”’ 

“Ha! and has Aldred fallen at last?” uttered 
Thorwald. “I thougkt it would be so. I warned 
him, but he would not listen. I told him he was running 
into danger most recklessly. How did he die, my 
lord? How was he found?” 

“Of whom do you speak ?” 

“ Of Aldred of Lanark.” 

“You misunderstand me, Thorwald; Aldred of 
Lanark has gone away with Douglas. And further- 
more, the evil spirits of which I speak were not the 
ghosts that had frightened so many mortals. Poison 
was left in Aldred’s bed-chamber—poisoned cordial— 
and one of our household, who had takena strange 
fancy to pay a visit to the old tower during Aldred’s 
absence, area of the cordial and died.” 

“Died ? who—who, my lord-?” 

“ Thorwald, it was your mother !” 

The wretch clutched his hands and gasped for 
breath, and sank back as though stricken with mortal 
terror. He was pale as death, and fora moment his 
eyes seemedstarting from their sockets. 

“My mother !” 

“ Your mother, Thorwald.” 

By a powerful effort the base man shook off the 
outer terror, and remembering that he had a part to 
play, he assumed a semblance of grief and indigna- 
tion ; but his grief was expressed in a very few words 
—words badly chosen and lamely spoken. 

“ But, ye gods !” he exclaimed, ‘* what shall we say 
of the base wretch who could thus plant grim death 
in our very midst ? My lord, that poison was meant 
for either you or me—perhaps for both of us. Aldred 
of Lanark hoped that one or both of us might go to 
his apartment during his absence. He is a murderer !” 

Mot a movement of a feature betrayed the direction 
of the earl’s thoughts or suspicions. He simply said, 
as he arose from his seat: 





“T hope that Aldred will come ont clear, but if he 
is guilty he must suffer. Your mother’s remains are 
in the chapel ; you can see them if you wish.” 

Thorwald turned away, but he did not go to the 
chapel. 

He-had no desire to gaze upon the face of his dead 
mother then. 

He went to his own chamber, where he sat down 
and reflected upon the unfortunate result of his evil plot. 

Tf he could fasten the deed upon Aldred it might 
yet work to his advantage, though he bitterly re- 
gretted that he had lost his mother. 

He had loved her as well as he could love anything, 
and, moreover, in her death he had lost his best 
friend—the one friend upon whose exertions and in- 
fluence he mainly depended for the attainment of his 
ambitious object. 

When Thorwald appeared in the household he wore 
a face of deep mourning, and though he could 
plainly see that Clara Douglas avoided him, he 
fancied that the earl was more disposed to be friendly 
than usual. 

Early in the evening of that day—the day follow- 
ing Margaret’s death—the king arrived, on his return 
from Stirling. 

He was deeply shocked when he was informed of 
the tragic death of the countess, and as soon as he had 
opportunity, he drew apart with Atholbane, and lis- 
tened to a recital of the particulars. 

“Tt is all very plain to me,” he said, after he had 
heard the story. “ T'be poisoned shaft was aimed at 
Aldred, and we may piously conclude that the finger 
of God worked his salvation !” 

“Oh, my soul,” cried the earl, “‘ what mysteries are 
locked up in that old tower! Heaven alone knows 
what pain and unrest I suffer.” 

The king arose from his seat and placed his hand 
upon the shoulder of his host. There was a deep, 
quivering flush upon his face, and his voice was low 
and tremulous. 

“Atholbane, to-night I shaH watch in the blue 
chamber. If I gain nothing by that, I shall sleep my 
sleep in the hours of to-morrow, and watch again on 
thesucceeding night. Ask me not what I mean—ask 
me not what I hope—ask me nothing until I choose 
to speak.” 

“ As you will, sire,” returned the earl. “I am as 
a little child in my present trouble. To you. I can 
speak as [ would speak to no other living creature. I 
mourn for Margaret because she was my wife, and 
yet I cannot banish from me the feeling that she was 
plotting against me while she lived. She and her 
son were a foreign element in the household, and, 
heaven forgive me if I am wrong, had the poisoned 
fang pierced the life for which it was intended she 
would not have been sorry. And yet I have only 
myself to blame; I sinned when I married with her. 
It is no excuse for me that she persistently sought 
my hand, or that her noble brother urged me to the 
step. My heart was not there; and when J stood at 
the altar, and the words of union fell from the lips 
of tle bishop, they sounded to me like a knell, Even 
then I had a foreshadowing of the mystic agony I 
was to suffer. Edgar, in the first hour of my mar- 
riage with the widow of Eric the spirit of my sweet 
and sainted Maud seemed crying to me for a place in 
my heart, and from that hour to the present I cannot 
say that [ have known an emotion of pure, unalloyed 
joy. But when the spirit came in more tangible shape 
—when to material eyes appeared the form and face 
of my beloved—who can tell the amount of anxiety 
that weighed me down ?” 

As the earl ceased speaking, he covered his faco 
with his hands, and the king bent over and spoke 
words of consolation. 

“ And now,” coucladed Edgar, “ we will let the mat- 
ter rest for the present. Let us go forth and sniff 
the evening air.” 

At an early hour the king retired for the night to 
the apartments in the Ghost’s Tower. He would 
have no one with him, not even Atholbane. 

The door opening from the corridor into the 
outer ante-room he locked behind him, for he did 
not choose that any curious servant should follow 
him, and then he went on tothe blue chamber, where, 
having set his lamp upon a table near the centre of 
the apartment, he sat down and opened a quaint old 
volume of Saxon legends which he had brought with 
him, aud there he sat and read till midnight; and to 
the traveller, who might have been wandering upon 
the shore of the lake at that late hour, the windows 
of the high chamber, illumined by the glare of the 
watcher's lamp, might have looked like the fiery eyes 
of a giant spectre. 

. . ” . . 

In the morning the king came down, and an- 
nounced his intention of returning at ouce to his 
capital. 

When Atholkane asked him what he had seen 
he placed his finger upon his lips and shook his 
head. 
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“Ask me no questions, my brother, for I can 
answer none. If in the time to ceme I should feel 
justified in speaking, I shall do so.” 

After Edgar’s horse had been brought into the 
court, and while he stood with the rein in his hand, 
the earl again betrayed his anxiety touching the 
events of the past night. 

“Pardon me,” pleaded the king. ‘I would en- 
lighten you if I dared. Wait a little while; I shall 
come again by-and-by, and then you may ask. me 
what you will. In the meantime, keep an eye upon 
Thorwald!” 

* * *. * * 

The funeral of Margaret, Countess of Kenmore, took 
place, and on the day following Thorwald left the 
castle, having first informed the earl that he was 
going to Finglen, where he might be found if he 
should be wanted. He evidently felt ill at ease at 
Kenmore just then. 

!n the first place, he heard too much wonderment 
among the servants touching the strange death of his 
mother, to please him, for he had conscience enough 
to give him trouble beneath his burden of guilt. In 
the second place, Clara Douglas persistently avoided 
him, and he dare not give her more occasion to dis- 
like him by pressing his attention upon her while he 
had no one to back him. 

And, furthermore, he thought he could discover 
signs of dislike and distrust on the part of the older 
servants, and more than once he had found the earl 
regarding him with an expression not the most 
promising. 

He had made up his mind that he would go 
away until Douglas returned, and then, by proper 
management, he might come back and do the work 
which he and his mother had laid out. 

A week passed away after the funeral, and not a 
word from Douglas or Aldred. Clara enjoyed her- 
self very well with Atholbane, but still she was 
anxious—anxious to know what detained her father, 
and anxious on account of Aldred. 

“ Be patient,” said the earl, “ We shall hear from 
them before long.” 

“ Ah, my lord, but you are anxious, too.” 

“A little, I grant; but my anxiety is not all on 
account of those two. I should have heard from the 
king ere this.” 

“Be patient,” retorted Clara, withasmile. “ You 
may hear from him before long.” 

And then they walked down by the lake, where 
they strayed upon the pebbly shore until the shadows 
of evening began to fall. 

On the very next day a courier arrived from 
Lanark with the intelligence that all was well; and 
he brought a packet from Earl Douglas, enclosing a 
missive for Atholbane and one for Clara. 

“The king is here with me,” wrote Douglas, “and 
says that I must go to Dumfries with him. He is 
full of mystery which he will not speak. He brings 
me intelligence of the death of my sister. Heaven 
rest her soul!” 

Farther on he wrote: 

“ You will forget that I ever thought of bestowing 
the hand of my child upon Thorwaid. I will explain 
all when I see you. €lara will remain with you 
until I come.” 

From this time Clara Douglas took hope. Her 
father had written nothing in favour of Aldred, only 
to say that he was well; but he had written of Thor- 
wald in a manner that gave her courage; and, further- 
more, it had been plainly expressed that the brave 
young knight was a favourite of the king. 

This was ground enough, and she stood upon it 
hopefully and gladly. The heavens grew brighter 
above her, and the future grew radiant with promise. 

At the end of three weeks from the time of his de- 
parture Thorwald returned to the castle; but he did 
not remain. He stopped only one night, and then went 
to Scone. 

Two weeks after that Earl Donglas and Aldred 
arrived at Kenmore, and Clara rested once mére upon 
the bosom of her father. 

“I may see Aldred?” she said, pleadingly, after 
waiting a long time in vain for her fatherte pronounce 
his pame. 

The earl took both his daughter’s hands in his own, 
and looked earnestly into her face. 

“ My child,” he replied, “I will be frank with you. 
I know full well that you love the gallant knight, but 
I do not know that you can give him your hand, [ 
would not raise a hope in your bosom that might be 
blasted. You had better, for your own peace, look 
upon him as beyond your reach. Hush, Clara! You 
cannot persuade me. Aldred is not what we have 
thought him, but what he is I know not. For the 
present it must be as I have said. You may see him— 
you may speak with him—bus my purpose is not 
altered.” 

So bright bad been her hope, so powerful and en- 
during her ardent love, that even now the maiden did 
not despair. The king and Atholbane were Aldred’s 





friends, and from the reserve of her father she felt 
that she might turn to them. And then her father 
had not spoken severely of the knight; he had rather 
shown a liking for him, and a desire that fortune might 
smile upon him. 

Not long afterwards, while Earl Douglas had gone 
to speak alone with Atholbane, Clara and Aldred met 
ia the hall. 

A trembling, fluttering greeting passed between 
them, and asthe hand of the maiden still remained 
within our hero’s grasp sie asked, by her earnest, be- 
seeching gaze, what she dared not ask in words. Aldred 
understood her, and he answered her silent question : 

“Clara, know your thoughts, but I cannot give 
you light. You have spoken with your father?” 

“ Yes; and he can tell me nothing. Oh, why this 
suspense ? What is its meaning, Aldred ?” 

“In truth, dear lady,” replied the youth, “I am 
beside myself with doubt and anxiety. Whether the 
future holds for me in store joy and peace, or woe 
and wretcheduess,[ know not. Your father knows 
no more than I do. The king alone seems to hold 
the secret in his keeping, and he willnot speak. But 
he will speak soon. He promised us that he would be 
here as svon as we should arrive. He may come this 
evening. Ha! here comes acourier now. It is Ed- 
gar’s page. His majesty cannot be far behind. Remain 
you bere, and I will go and speak with him.” 

In the meantime the two earls had retired to a pri- 
vate closet, where Dougles told to Atholbane the re- 
sult of his interview with his forester. 

““When Aldred and myself reached Lanark,” he 
said, “‘ we found old Walthorp really at the point of 
death, though he still retained his senses, and was 
able to converse. He asked us to sit down by his 
bedside, and then he told us that he had deceived us 
bott, though not willingly. Aldred was not his child, 
as he had always represented ; and he had felt anx- 
ious to reveal the truth because there had for a long 
time been an impression upon his mind that it might 
somehow result to the youth's advantage. And this 
was the story he told: 

“ About five-and-twenty years ago, while Malcolm 
Canmore was in Northumberland—and while you and 
I were there, too—fighting the Normans and the 
Saxons, a yonug woman, pale, weary, and weak, ar- 
rived one evening at the door of his lodge, and begged 
for shelter. She bore an infant in her arms—an infant 
only a few weeks old. Pale as she was, and wan, 
Walthorp thought he had never seen a woman 60 
beautiful, and both he and his good wife cared for her 
most tenderly. 

“ One of the first requests she made, after she had 
rested awhile, was that no one, save themselves, 
should know that they had a stranger beneath their 
roof. 

“Tn a few days she had so far regained her strength 
that she expressed a determination to continue on her 
journey, but she would not take her child with her. 
She wished Walthorp and his wife to adopt it, and 
rear it as their own, and if possible, to make even 
their lord, on his rewurn, thiuk that they were its 
parents. 

“They asked her name, but she would only tell 
them that she was the true and lawful wife of a brave 
seldier who had fallen beneath a Norman lance 
while fighting under the banner of Malcolm Canmore. 

“She begged them to rear the child in the way of 
truth and honour; to educate him to the best of their 
ability, and to be sure that evil was kept from his path. 

“She seemed beside herself with sorrow and suffer- 
ing ; but the good forester could not control her, and 
finally he promised that he would keep the child as 
his own—that he would present it to the world as his 
own; and then he suffered the woman to depart. 

“Walthorp never saw the woman again, nor did 
he ever hear from her. 

“ He reared the child as he had given his word, and I 
had never been led to suspect that he and his wife 
were not its own parents, 

“Tn time [ came to like the bright and blithesome 
lad, and as [ had no son I took this boy—for a boy 
it was—to my home and to my heart. 

“But you kuow all this. yseruny had hardly 
finished his narrative when his speech failed him, and 
shortly afterwards he died. That is the story, my 
brother.” 

“And Aldred is the child of whom you have 
spoken ?” said Atholbane, strangely excited. 

“ He is.” 

“And have you gained nothing more? Do you 
not know —have you not some clue ?” 

“ Nota thread.” 

“ But, Douglas, there must be some means of as- 
certaiuing who his parents were. <A soldier who 
fought uuder Malcolm—who fought with us! Oh, who 
shall opea tuis mystery te our understanding ?” 

““ My only hope is in the king: He has’irttimated 
that he cau farvish the elue.” 

“ Tue king !—By St. Michael ! here he comes !” 
(To be continued.) 


Vauve or LAND AT MELBouRNE.—Seven hundred 
and forty pounds a foot is not a bad price for land, 
yet that was about the sum paid by Messrs. Buckley 
& Nunn for a small portion of Bourk Street, on which 
a part of their business premises is erected. For 
27 ft. frontage they paid no less a sum than £20,000 
The land is about 200 ft. deep, and in 1839 was pur- 
chased from the government at the original land sale 
in Sydney, for about. £10. 








FACETI£. 


Just so.—“ Jeff, why am you like de gum-tree ?” 
“TI guvit up, Sam; I can’t tell you.” ‘Case you 
stays green both summer and winter.” 

A Lacontc Hisrortay.—In a history of plants 
the author notices the virtue of hemp thus: ‘‘ By this 
cordage ships are guided, bells are rung, and rogues 
are kept in awe.” 

An Eprcore.—A gentleman fond of good living 
refused to start his colt for the “‘ two-year-old stakes,’ 
on the ground that if he won them they wouldn’t be 
worth the eating. 

A Qurer Hrvr.—“ Recollect, sir,” said a tavern- 
keeper to a gentleman who was about leaving his 
house without paying bis bill, “recollect, sir if you 
should lose your purse, you didn’t pull it out here.” 

A Sientricant Dream.—It would do no harm if 
every crowned head had a dream like that of the 
German prince who saw in a vision three rats, one 
fat, the other lean, and the third blind—sent for a 
celebrated Bohemian gipsy and demanded an explana- 
tion. “The fat rat,” said the sorceress, ‘‘is your 
prime minister, the lean rat your people, and the blind 
rat yourself.” 

GENEALOGICAL QuARREL.—A dispute once arose 
between two Scotchmen, named Campbell and M‘Lean 
upon the antiquity of their families. The latter would 
not allow that the Campbells had any right to rank 
with the M'‘Leans in antiquity, who, he insisted, were 
in existence as a clan since the beginning of the 
world. Campbell had a little more biblical knowledge 
than his antagonist, aud asked him if the clans of the 
M‘Leans were before the Flood. “ Flood! what flood?” 
asked M‘Lean. ‘“* The Flood, you know, that drowned 
all the world but Noah, and his family, and his flock,’’ 
said Campbell. ‘“ Pooh! you and your Flood,” said 
M‘Lean; “ my clan was afore the Flood.” “I have 
not read in my Bible,” said Campbell, “ of the name 
of M'‘Lean going into Noab’s ark.” “ Noah’s ark!’ 
retorted M‘Lean in contempt, “ whoever heard of a 
M'‘Lean that hadn't a boat of his ain ?” 

THE EARLY BIRD. 
Ir’s well to praise the early bird 
For picking worms, but it’s absurd 
To think that bird, you cannot doubt it, 
Would rise could worms be got without it. 
—Fun Almanack, 1867. 

A Trat-Brii.—A little while since the only 
danger to be apprehended from trains was that they 
might run over you on a railroad. Now-a-days, how- 
ever, thanks to the style of dress adopted by the fair 
sex, the danger is that you may run over a train in 
the street.— Fun Almanack, 1867. 

GRAPNEL-ING THE DIEFICULTY. 

Miss Tippin. “Nothing is impossible, my dear 
child ; it was thought impossible to raise a slender coil 
of rope from the depths of the Atlantic, but yon see 
it has been done !” 

Master Arthur. “Yes. But. they only got it by a 
Stuke !”—Fun Almanack, 1867. 

Sacz Remarx.—“ Well may they call it coolio 
labour,” said Mr. Dodder, as he watched the blacks 
unloading the steamer at ——. ‘ Well may they call 
it coolie labour, for it makes me quite hot to look at 
Yem !”—Fun. 

OBLIGING, VERY. 

Fond Parent. ‘‘Ugh, ye aggrywatin’ child! I'll 
call the big ugly man to you, and———-” 

Nautical Party. “ Shall I chuck 'im into the water 
for ye, mum ?”—Fun. 

“Dramonp cut Diamond” AmonasT Poacrers.— 
A singular affair occurred at Wheatoroft, near Orich. 
For a few days the poachers had observed a fine 
covey of birds in the neighbourhood, and one night 
two poachers set off with their nets in order to take 
the game. It appeared that two other poa‘shers had 
noticed the settlement of the feathered tribe, and they 
repaired to the scene of action on the s*\mo evening- 
Having hidden themselves for some tiv ,¢in the hedge 
bottom, the first-named, thinking all yas clear, began 
fixing their nets. Soon afterw ..gg the other 
poachers arrived, and were looke”, on as keepers by 
the first two. A general figh’ « took place, which 
lasted long, sticks and stones 7 sing used freely. After 





two had got their heads sr jit open, and @ third his 
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arm br. pken, the men ran off in different directions. 
The w jistake was found out next morning, when it 
transp’ /red that the first two who made their appear- 
ance ' apon the “ field of battle” were the uncles of the 
last two men—none of the parties being game- 
keep ers. 

¥ fepicau.—A seul ptor friend, who has strabismus, 
cop goles himself with the thought that he can always 
ke ep his profession in view through having a cast in 
hig eye.— Punch. 

Tatty, Ho!—As congresses are now all the 
‘fashion, the cowkeepers propose to hold one at an early 
date in the Pamp Room, Bath. It will be known in 
our social history as the Milk Diet.— Punch. 

FLUNKEIANA. 

Master. “Thompson, I believe that I have repeat- 
edly expressed an objection to being served with stale 
bread at dinner. How is it my wishes have not been 
attended to?” 

Thompson. “Well, sir, I reely don’t know what is 
to be done! It won't do to waste it, and we can't eat 
it downstairs! ! "— Punch, 

Krxe Joun or Saxony.—The King of Saxony hav- 
ing been forced to knock under to Prussia, is recom- 
mended to accept the inevitable, or in other words, 
*‘ to cut his coat according to his cloth.” Considering 
the beating he has had, one may say that the cloth in 
this case is decidedly “Saxony double-milled.”— 
Punch. 

NOTIONS IN STREET NOMENCLATURE. 

Aw Act of Parliament, just issued, authorizes the 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway to make tw° 
new streets, and alter a third, in connection with the 
Ludgate Station, and for the enlargement of th® 
station to take part of the property of Apothecaries’ 
Hall. How are the apothecaries to be paid by the 
London, Chatham and Dover Company? Is that 
company empoweredeto take the apothecaries’ land 
without paying for it, or to pay for it in debentures, 
which wou!d come to the same thing ? . 

The names of the new streets about to be made by 
the insolvent concern above-named do not appear to 
have been settled. There isin the ancient, holy, and 
venerable city of Winchester a street named Cheese- 
hill Street, pronounced Chisel Street. With this 
spelling it might be adopted for oneofthem. The 
other two might be named respectively Doo Street 
and Diddle Street.— Punch. 
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STATISTICS, 





MAnvracture or Coxrectionery.—Switzerland 
has long enjoyed the honour of supplying Europe 
with confectioners. Even now, and especially in the 
departments of France, many confectionery estab- 
lishments, which are thoroughly national, claim a 
Helvetie origin, and yet the confection manufacture 
of Marseilles exports sweetmeats to Egypt, Turkey, 
and the French West Indies. Its progress has been 
constant and rapid ; towards the close of the First 
Empire were were at Marseilles only four of 
these establishments, turning out annually confec- 
tionery to the value of 37,000f. In 1830 that city 
reckoned-thirty-six manufactories of sirops, bonbons, 
and jam, the produce of which was estimated at 
nearly 500,000f. In 1840 thenumber of confectioners 
was thirty-nine, in 1856 sixty-eight, and im the pre- 
sent year it is 116. This branch of industry has 
assumed such an importance that its products are 
valued at 3,500,000f.—namely, pastry of various kinds, 
900,000f. ; bonbons and other confectionery,2,600,000f. 
It employs a great number of hands, aad the fol- 
lowing are the formidable figures representing the 
exports from Marseilles to foreign countries in the 
years named: 1826, 49,462 kilog.; 1880, 73,024; 
1840, 146,598; 1855, 260,712; and in 1865, 461,220 
kilog. During the last twe centuries no nage 
of distinction passed through Marseilles without re- 
ceiving the municipal gift, an invariable part of which 
was, according to the rank of the person, a certain 
number of boxes of confectionery. When, in 1777, 
the Comte de Provence, afterwards Louis XVIIL, 
visited Marseilles, the following, according to the 
Cérémonial de 0 Hétel de Ville,.was the composition of 
the presents offered to him: twenty-four boxes of 
confitures glacées, cedrat, bergamote, orange, chinois, 
and others, weighing 118 lb. net, at 24 sous, equal to 
141f. 12 sous, twenty-four boxes of fine comfits and 
pastilles, 95 lb. at 50 sous, 237f. 10 sous; for the 
forty-eight gilt boxes at 15 sous, 36f.; the total being 
415f. 2 sous. 
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INFLUENCE or Season on Conprrion or Woop. 
Experience has shown that the tine when trees 
are felled has much influence oa the condition of the 
wood, A trial was made with four pieces of oak eut 
down in December, January, February, aud March. 





rings were filled with water. The wood cut in 
December did not allow any water to pass. The 
January wood, after forty-eight hours, allowed a few 
drops to pass. During the same time the entire quan- 
tity ran through the February wood, while .the 
water passed through the March wood in two hours 
and @ half. 





THE MERCHANT—A FABLE. 


A MERCHANT once, whom Fortune plied 
With favours rare on every side, 

Grew rich apace; his ships were safe 
Though storms might rave and breakers chafe ; 
To every clime his bending sails 

Were wafted by propitious gales ; 
While others, good and brave as he, 
And no less wise on land or sea, 

With varying fortunes often tried 

The fierce domain of wind and tide, 
And paid, sometimes, a goodly freight 
In tribute to the Ocean-Fate. 

No hidden reef, or sudden squall, 

Or deadly calm (most feared of all) 

Had e’er consigned his vessel’s store 

To coral grove or rocky shere! 

And, more than this (so it is known, 
Fate, when she will, can guard her own), 
No agent proved an arrant knave, 

No master found a watery grave, 

No trusted clerk defaulter turned, 

No partner stole what both had earned, 
No market of a sudden fell, 

Just when his factor wished to sell. 


In short, his wines, tobaccoes, teas, 

Silks, satins, linens, laces, cheese, 

His coffees, sugar, raisins, spice, 

Were sure to bring the highest price ; 
And so it was he came to be 

The richest merchant on the sea, 

And lived—there’s little need to say— 

In such a princely sort of way 

The king himself could scarce afford 

The gems that decked our merchant-lord! 


A friendly neighbour, much amazed 

At all the wealth on which he gazed, 
Said, “ Tell me, now—how may it be 
That you have come to what we see?” 
The merchant, smiling, swelled with pride, 
And, like a monarch, thus replied :— 

“ How comes it ?—plain enough, I trow ; 
It comes, my friend, of knowing how !” 
With growing riches now, indeed, 

The trader felt a growing greed, 

And, giddy with prosperity, 

Stakes all he has again at sea. 

But now success no longer paid 

The heedless risks the merchant made— 
One bark was wrecked because her load, 
For want of care, was ill-bestowed ; 
Another (lacking arms, they say) 

To ruthless pirates fell a prey ; 

A third came safe, at last, to land 

With goods no longer in demand ; 

In brief, his ventures proved so bad 

He soon was stript of all he had, 

And now among his fellow-men, 

Was but a common man again ; 


Once more his friend inquiry mado 
Whence came disaster to his trade. 
‘“* What brought you to this dismal pass ?” 
“"T was Fortune,” said the man, “alas!” 
“Indeed? Well, well,” the friend replies, 
“ Although her gold the dame denies, 
She yet may teach you to be wise !” 
So goes the world !—each thankless elf, 
Whatever may be his worldly state, 
Imputes his blessings to himself, 
And lays his blunders all to Fate! 
J.G.8. 








at the Camden Station, and so he took a cab to his 
| home, and sued the company for damages for breac! 
of contract. After hearing all the evidence, his 
honour decided in favour of the plaintiff, who got his 
verdict with costs. His honour was of opinion that 
there was evidence of the contract between plaintiff 
and the railway company in the tickets, and prima 
facie there was a contract to carry the plaintiff right 
through to Broad Street. The company had clothed 
the man at the wicket with euthority, and his honour 
considered that plaintiff was quite justified in apply- 
ing to him for information as to the destination of 
the train. 








GEMS. 





Lancvacr.—Cold leaf to blazon our knowledge and 
cover our ignorance. 

SLANDERERS are like flies that leap over all a man’s 
good parts, to light only on his sores. 

THERE.are many hours in every man’s life which 
are not spent in anything important; but, necessarily, 
they should not,be passed idly, * 

Prope run each other down as though they thought 
they could make pedestals of their neighbours’ cha- 
racters, and look tall by standing upon them. 

By pulling your fingers from the water you leave 
no hole in the fluid; and by dyiug you leave no va- 
cancy in the world. 

Sue who exults in the loss of the reputation of othe: 
women! should know that she does vet win what they 
lose, however sadly she may be in need of it. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





Pertrr Aase Istanp, off the coast of Louisiana, con- 
tains an inexhaustible supply of rock salt. 
Tue Russian army numbers 1,135,915 men, in ad- 
dition to 119,540 Cossacks liable to serve. 
Bouemian Coau.—Some rich bearings of superior 
coal have been discovered near Pilsen, in Bohemia, 
THERE are 1,200 men, 150 women and 350 boys 
employed in glass making in the thirteen glass works 
of Wordsley, Amblecote, Stourbridge, and Dudley 
Formerly the sand used in this manufacture came 
from Lynn, Norfolk; now they prefer the imported 
sand of Fontainebleau. 
Dr. Guyon states, ina paper to the Academy of 
Sciences, thata native dog, formerly found in the 
West India Islands, no longer exists. It isthe anli 
described by Reymond Breton, a Dominican friar, in 
1635. ‘Two parrots, also described by this historian 
of Martinique, no longer are found ; while a species 
found at St. Lucia, and noticed by Guilding, is over- 
looked by him and subsequent seventeenth century 
writers. 

A MOUSE IN THE PANTRY. 
Wuewn I used to be out of temper, or naughty in 
any way, if grandfather were near he would call to 
me: 
“ Nancy, Nancy, take care! there’s a mouse in the 
pantry !” 
I often used to stop crying at this, and stand won- 
dering what he meant. [ often’ran to the pantry, too, 
to see if there were really a mouse in the trap; but 
never found one. One day I said: 
“ Grandfather, I don’t know what you mean, I 
have no pantry, and there are no mice in mother’s, 
because I have looked ever so often.” He smiled and 


“ Come, little woman, sit down here in the porch 
with me, and I'll tell you what I mean. Your heart, 
Mary, is the pantry ; the little sins are the mice, that 
get in and nibble away all the good, and that makes 
you sometimes cross, and peevish, and. fretful, unwil- 
ling to do as your mother wishes; and if you do not 
strive against them the mice will keep nibbling till 








Liasiity or Rarway Compantes To PassENGERS, 
—At the Sheriffs’ Court Mr. Commissioner Kerr 
decided an important point in respect of the liability 
of railway companies to the passengers they carry. 
On the 5th of August a merchant of Houndsditch, 
named Wolfsohn, took a return ticket at the Broad 
Street Station, to travel thence to Kew. When he 
went to the Kew Station to return, he inquired of the 
man at the wicket there if “ this train,” meaning one 
about to start, went through to Broad Street.. He 
was &nswered in the affirmative, and accordingly took 
his seat. But when thie train, which was really a 
special one sent before the ordinary train, reached 
Camden Station, Mr. Wolfsohn was informed that it 
did not go to Broad Street, and he was compelled to 
alight, and to wait for another train. He waited till 
two trains passed, but could not get a seat, for they 





A tin ring was fixed at one end of each piece; 


These 


all the good is eaten away. Now, I want to show 
you, my little girl, how to prevent this. ‘l'o keep the 
mice out, you must set a trap for them—the trap of 
watchfulness, and have for the bait good resolutions . 
and firmness.” 

* But, mother,” said Nancy, now quite interested in. 
the story, ‘‘ wouldn’t they nibble the resolutions after 
awhile?” 

“No, Nancy; not if the watch is kept strictly and 
the baiita good one. I did not exactly understand it 
when gr.wdfather first told me, for I was such a very 
little girl; but I knew it was meant for me in some way, 
andafter a while I began to find out what he meant. He 
told me, too, that I might store my pautry with good 
things if I watched it well. Do you know what that 
means, Nancy ?” y 

“J'o be full of good always,” said Nancy, whese 
tears were dried NOW: men 

“Yes ; tostore it \With good principles, good thoughts, 





were ful, He was roughly used by tlie attendants 








and kind feelings.” , H. H, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. P. O.—Certainly ; the apprentice is legally bound. 

Saran Fisutey.—Yes, the will is legal, and you should ob- 
tain probate. 

Miss D.—Declined with thanks ; the scraps, &c., you name 
would be useless to us. 

Ay Op Smoxer.—You cannot soften a hard meerschaum 
pipe nor colour it except by fair smoking. 

Lrtrzz Jonny, eighteen, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, fair, good tem- 
pered, and good looking. 

H. E. 0.—Write to the hed seronaut you name, 
who, doubtlessly, will give you the required information. 

J. B. Browx.—Meerschaum is a natural clay, consisting 
chiefly of magnesia. It is found in the Crimea. 

Box and Cox.—Beware of the quack pamphlet named in 
youc letter. Consult a medical man. 

JonaTuan Epear.—The will re valid. Astamp isnot 
necessary, nor is the signature of an attorney. 

Bivx-erep Awnte, eighteen, and fair. Respondent must 
dave black hair and eyes, and be younger than herself. 

Bivesett.—Your marriage will be valid if performed in 
the name.you have previously borne. 

Srars anp Strirss.—Try soaking your tender feet nightly 
in a solution of bay-salt or Tidman's sea salt. 

ALICE.—‘ ‘Penser & moi,” properly translated, means 
“ Think of me.’ 

Youne Ameprrion.—Handwriting scarcely yet fit for an 
office, but may easily be improved. 

G. H. B., twenty. The young lady must not object to at 
least two years’ courtship; meney no object. 

Apna, twenty-three, 5 ft.7 in. in height, of good family, 
and in a good situation. 

A Constant Reaper.—Young men usually grow to the 
age of about twenty-one. Some do so after, until twenty- 
tive, while others cease to grow at eighteen. 

Maer, nineteen, brown hair, gray eyes, and clear com- 
hate. Respondent must be tall and dark ; a Catholic pre- 

erred. 





Guy Morpavxt.—Cherries, apricots, &c,, were introduced 
into Italy by Lucullus, from Cerasus, and other parts of 
Asia Miner, in the year 114 B.c. 

B. R., nineteen, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, good looking, curly 
hair, and ina good position, wants a pretty young lady with 
a geod temper to make him happy. 

Qurstioner.—"“ Month's Mind,” in the Roman Catholic 
Church, is the name of a ceremony performed for that term 
for the dead. 

Eptstotary.—To restore faded writing, get 1 oz. of pow- 
dered nut-gall, boil it for some time in a pint of white wine, 
wet the paper with it, and the writing will be revived. 

A. J., twenty, 6 ft., very steady, considered good looking, 
and holding a lucrative situation. Respondent must be tall, 
and good looking, with about 3007. 

Darrrmarp.—If you wish to keep milk sweet, put a little 
horseradish into it, and it will remain so for several days, 
while other milk will become sour. 

HEaRTsEas&, seventeen, 4 ft. 10 in. in height, brown hair, 
cand dark gray eyes, not what is called pretty, but that she 
will leave to be found out 

A WanpERER—The word “ gipsy” is probably a corrap- 
tion of Egyptian. They stiguaied fram the East in the 1éth 
century; are called wenheiees by the b ewewi heathens by 
the Dutch, Tartars by the Danes and Swedes. 

Wire Bacror, twenty-two, tall, dark, hazel eyes, black 
moustache, in a good profession, and has an income of 502. 
@ year for life. Respondent must be young, and of a loving 
disposition. 

NEEDLEWOMAN.—The wages at the Government Stores, 
Pimlico, vary from 6s. to 20s. per week, according to skill. 
On admission a young person could only earn the lower 
sum. 

A Constant Reaper.—An apprenticeship indenture may 
be legal although not drawn by a lawyer. Whether an ap- 
prentice may work piece-work depends on the terms ‘of the 
indenture and the custom of the trade. 

H. Y. C—“Dum spiro spero” is Latin for “While I 
breathe I iy oa “Da nobis lucem Domine” merns “Give 
us light, ¢ ob, Lord.” (Your writing is good, and oraly requires 
continual practice for its improvement.) 

Bessie Gray.—l. Poor girl; so you have r salized by ex- 
pont a —“ the “course of true love rgyer did run 

th.” ter a two years’ engagement t mai 
and in the sincere belief that a mutual affe pam ~ Fy od 
swain has taken another young woman home, which she 
dislikes, the more that she “knows wher 4 sert of a girl she 
is." Under these circumstances, peor Bessie” asks us 

“would it be better to forgive him tl is time and forget, or 

get rid of him.?” Take the former cor #se, “ Bessie,” for what 


press his extreme sorrow for his conduct, and declare 
that he can Jove no other than you? Beware the “green 
eyed monster.” “ Bessie,” for the future, 2. Disregard the 
“ anonymous” letters, especially as you know from whom 
they come. 3. Whichever he pleases. 

L.LB.0.J.5ft 8 in. in height, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, has an income of 1401, very good tempered, and of a 
loving disposition. 

Emuty and Rose. ae — 5 ft 6 in. in height, 
blue eyes, and auburn hair. “Rose” is also eighteen, 5 Tt 
54in. in héight, dark brown hair, highly a ome 
very dome . Respondent must be tall and 
Cuar.otre.—The best way to dress salt fish is reoreg 
it in cold water for an hour or two, after that put it in cold 
water, with a little vinegar and salt; let it simmer, but not 
quite boil, serve with egg-sauce, parsnips, or beet-root. 
Lizzie Wess.—May arise from indigestion; consult a 
medical man. It is said that the celebrated authoress of the 
“ Mysteries of Udolpho ” habitually had pork for supper for 
the express purpose of preventing the dreams of which you 
complain. 

Ezanor, nineteen, medium height, fair complexion, blue 
eye’, brown hair, and of a loving and cheerful disposition, 
no fortune, but thoroughly domesticated. Respondert must 
not be more than twenty-nine, dark, and of an affectionate 
disposition. 

Lewis.—The feet of women are not less le to cold 
than those of et they walk on the same p earth; 
calf or kid skin is best for winter; a rubber sole is good, 
but rubber shoes should: be discarded altogether; they re- 
tain the. perspiration, make the feet tender, and produce a 
greater liability to cold. 

UP HILL. 


Does the road wind u: up hill all the way ?— 
Yes, to the very en 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ?~ 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place, 
A roof when the slow, dark hours 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ?— 

You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night, 
Those who have gone before ? 

Then must I knock, or call when o_o in oo i 
They will not keep you standing at the door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore — weak ?— 
Of labour you shall find the 

Will there be beds for me and ail ¥ who seek ?— 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


Ervest, nineteen, 5 ft. 10 in.in height, blue eyes, dark 
hair, and slight moustache, with an income of (at sent) 
1501, wishes to correspond ‘with an accomp! young 
lady not older than himself; a brunette preferred. 

Hanrret Deir, medium height, fair complexion, dark 
brown hair, l eyes, an amiable ition, and 
thoroughly ‘domesticated. Respondent must not be more 
than five-and-twenty, tall, dark, and of a cheerful disposi- 
tion. 

A Lover or Reticrox.—You ask how the mother of a 
family, married to*“un_unbeliever, could bi up hercbildren 
religiously 2? Oppose not the authority of the father to the 
authority of the mother, but apply to = If a child com- 
mit a fault, or, on the contrary, perform a good action, by 
reference to the Scriptures, they will be answered, reproved, 
or ve have a Bible always near, encourage the 
reading of without making it a toi 

Kenmore.—You are right. Abraham Newland is the slang 
term for a bank-note. It had fts origin in the fact that one 
Abraham Newland, in his capacity as chief cashier, signed 
every note; of the great popularity of this name may 
judge by the foHowing extract from an ald song, w. whish tan 

us: 

“ For fashion and arts, should you seek foreign parts, 

It matters not wherever you land, 

Hebrew, Latin, or Greek, the same language they 

The lang Newland. 

CHORUS. 
Oh, Abraham Newland, notified Abraham Newland! 

With compliments crammed, you may die and be 


d—d, 

If you haven't an Abraham Newland.” 

ge S. and Eprru S., sisters. “Florence,” seven- 
m, rather tall, dark, tempered, and well educated. 

“Edith, ” eighteen, fair, amiable, very good looking. 
spondents must be dark, amd have small incomes. 

Emiry.—To remove the glossy appearance produced on 
the skin after washing with soap, breathe on the towel, and 
then rub your face with it; thisis a simple remedy, but 


ous. 
golden hair, very deep violet 


Brancue L'Estrance, petite, 
eyes, fair, and tndylike, no aoe, but can offer a fond 


of Abrah 





and loving heart to a young man of gentlemanly appearance 
and steady habits. 

W. J. 8. eee ee ee 
splendid pros; pacts, oe ood looking, and is rather 
tall. ee ean epe =F y be ak dighteen, @ good music 
with dark and eyes, need net be good looking, but of 
a loving disposition. 


J. T. W., @ mechanic, with @ little money in the bank, 
twenty-three, 5 ft. 10 im.in height, fair, slight moustache, 
and in a good situation, earning 21. 2s. per week. Be- 
spondent must be nineteen or twenty, good looking, 
domesticated, and fond of home. 

Ovurtovus.—The custom of shaking hands originated with 
the —- a a goddess name was“ —s 
or “ Fidelity.” wore a white veil, emblematic o 
modesty; her symboh was two right hands joined, eee 
in all compacts amang the Greeks and Romans it was usual 
to take each other by the hand to signify their intention of 
keeping the agreement. 

Grorce.—Your teacher,is quite correct ; water will boil at 
a lower temperature on tile top of a mountain than when on 
a level with + sea, because the air becomes more rarified ; 
consequently, & is easier to cause that agitation of the water 


This may be ascertained by putting cold water un er an air- 


r, and it will boil e. ren while 
turning into ice. The monks of the “Great St. Bernard 
Pass" have had proof of this when trying to boil 1 eat, the 
water wy beling even before it becomes sufficiently he, “ed ; for 
this ey cannot make good tea or coffee. 

Lity H., eighteen, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, dark, blue oy. %, Poy 
chegis, # fine figure, amiable, of a cheerfal loving 
disposition, has no ewe presen, behgeed “pros ‘peots 
Respondent must be tall, fair, and about twenty. 

CrrstaL Waters, & young g Englishmen, twenty-four, 5 ft 
10 in. in height, dark curly hair, whiskers and mousta che, 
very lively and affectionate, and holds a government, 4p- 
gotmemant, wishes to meet with a tall young lady of go od 
‘amily, about twenty-four ; a farmer's daughter preferred. 

T. M. Sovurnsza.—The automaton chess-player to whic b 
you allude was a trick.. A clever boy was concealed in the 
pretended automaton, and in the desk or table at whiel it 
was seated. .By a clever arrangement of wheels the ii 1- 
terior was enabled to be exhibited without displaying th e 
boy. besten. 


pump and exhausting the 


The automaton was more than once 

Mar, Amy, and Mitty. “May,” seventeen, tal), dark haf - 
and eyes, fair, and good figure. “ Amy,” seventeen, rather’ 
tall, blue eyes; light ae fair complexion, good com ~ al 
fond of home. Be en, yoatiom — t, gray” 

eyes, brown hair, very ir and will make « loving 
wife. dents must a tall, dark mer about - 
twenty; y” and “ Amy " would prefer ors. 
C. 2 Woe absorbs fresh water more readily thaw salt 
water. Two pieces of oak from the same plank, each 5 16; in 
weight, were exposed for rey months to the action of 
salt and fresh water. The one in the salt water increased 
> sae lb. in weight, while the other increased by 
414 
Jesszy and Lavra.—“ Jessey,” seventeen, tall, rather light 
complexion, dark hair, hazel eyes, good Jncking very geet good: 
tempered, and domesticated ; Tespondent must 
good fwenty-dve, ft Tin, vety young 
looking, rather dark, hazel oes, ds dark brown hair; good tem- 


pered, rather good looking, and very domesticated: re- 
spondent must be fair and good tempered. 
Communications RecerveD:— 


Harry Harvey is responded to by—“ Gipsy,” eighteen 
dark, cheerful, domesticated, and is the daughter of a conden. 


man. 
—“ Thompson,” a widoaver about fifty, holding a 

situation wy moderate income ; & Dissenter with a daughter 
about Beet Hy well educated—*C. 8.,” & widower. y wd 
five, w hildren, ages twelve and seven, in business ; 
and—* T.S.,” Shechelor seo Me ly connected. 
Epwaarp E, by—“ Annie H.,” eighteen, fair, rosy cheeks, 
dark brown hair and eyes, and fond of home. 

Jacks»y—“J. J.,” nineteen, 5 ft. 2in., blue, eyes, light 
brown hair, good features, industrious, and considered very 


pretty. 

W. H T. by—“Amy,” who thinks she would snit him. 
“Amy” is ni years of ago, of medium height, nut 
wows hair and dark eyes, of 4 cheerful and lively disposi- 
tion, and a magnificent sin; She would do all in her 
power to make * W. H. T.’s ome a happy one “Amy” has 
a small income now, ye the death of an aged and 
near ——— she will possess 400%. 

M.-W. or N. B. —s pen Ley bo eg tall, dark, 
ouubtenia. asod looking, in 4 business, of a kind and 
affectionate disposition, and fond of music and home com- 
forts; and by—“ Genuine,” thirty-two, rather tall and dark, 
considered good looking, of a kind, cheerful, and affectionate 
disposition, with an income of 200/. per annum, and a gentle- 
man by birth and education. 

Jem by—“ Mable,” pega fair, blue eyes, amiable a 
cement te understands his business, and is possessed of 

pat Be hair, ries Bec hameety 
eyes, light brown wavy it, tho. y 
domesti and considered pretty. 

so. Msad ae, ‘her parents being iehiy Been 
“7 ec rh eidewer) by—“ Moss Rose,” my ge 
blue eyes, medium height, has no i 
stepmother, and is very domestica 


Netty by—“*Tom R,,” a well-to-do mechanic, twenty, 
tall, good loo ooking, auburn hair, and hazel eyes, would like to 
a pantonapeya “ Nelly,” if she thinks he would suit 
er. 

CaTHeRIsE by—“ T. K.," twenty-four, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, 
considered passable look: inclining to stoutness, a mate 
in the merchant service, tod jast returned from a lengthy 
\ voyage; will send carte de visite if wished. 

. N. by—“ P. S, H.,” who, like herself, is alone in the 
world, in every sense of the word a t , & 


widower, with no children, and would make her happy. 
Sraxpore by—" Hugh,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 7 in. in ight, 
fond of music, can play the piano weil, an and in a comfortable 
T mis" twentggghfe,o 110 in in. belgh yom 
“Thomas,” twent; eight, brown 
slight moustache, tine t complexion, s fortune, and a 
kind and loving heart. 
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ean the poor fellow do more thad ¢as you say he has) ex- 


called betting, which is, in fact, quite independent of heat 


Strand, by J. Watson. 





